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The final job competence of a stenographer is 





measured by her ability to write shorthand and 


then transcribe it in mailable form at a good rate Pestnn en tacianbitentn 


not enough. The following are 
some of the features in this 


of speed on the typewriter. A fast typist or a fast 





shorthand writer will not necessarily make a good 
stenographer. Transcription speed is made up of 
many factors, including typing ability; shorthand 
reading ability; ability to use materials and equip- 
ment properly; ability to correct errors; and a good 
working knowledge of punctuation, spelling, 
hyphenation, and grammar. All of these many 
skills are woven together into a pattern that will 
help you train better stenographers. 
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Transcription control drills 
Comparison drills 
Punctuation drills 

Reading rate builders 
Handling the note book 
Making sense in transcription 
Handling carbon paper 
Indicating corrections 
Using the dictionary 
Proofreading exercises 


Working from rough drafts 
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from your students when you use... 
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APPLIED BUSINESS LAW has a powerful appeal to students because it deals with topics that 
are of vital interest to them in their everyday lives, and it prepares them for future experiences. 
Many popular features of the previous edition are retained. The new materials in this book have 


been carefully developed and tried out under supervision. Therefore, its success is assured in 
your classes. 


Your problem of motivation is eliminated through the provocative introductory cases, the leading 
questions, the interesting illustrative cases, and the stimulating illustrations. The presentation 
has been stripped of technicalities, but it is accurate because there are no generalizations without 
qualifications. This book uses a combination of the inductive and the deductive approach which 
is generally recognized as the most effective in a subject of this type. 


This fresh new book will give you a new pleasure in teaching business law. 
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More Effective Business Education 


N 


The effectiveness of our business training program can be measured by one 
criterion — the efficiency with which our graduates function in the business 
world. Each item of subject matter and each teaching activity in the training 
program should be examined critically to determine if it will contribute effec- 
tively to the training of the students. 


Textbooks and methods courses have provided us with the principal teaching 
tools. Although the modern business textbook is greatly improved over those 
of a decade or so ago and present methods courses reflect teaching techniques 


based on recent researches in educational psychology, these two teaching tools 
need to be supplemented. 


Practical considerations of size and usage of a textbook in many different 
parts of the country limit the contents to those items which are somewhat 
basic and common to most communities. Therefore, the business teacher who 
wishes to make his or her teaching effective must go to the community for 
additional resources. How can our students be prepared for bookkeeping jobs 
in our particular community if we as teachers do not know the bookkeeping 
and accounting procedures used by the businesses in our community? It may 
surprise some teachers of bookkeeping to learn that some businesses in their 
community do not use ledger accounts for either customers or creditors! They 
may learn also, if they survey their communities, that there are many ways of 


handling payrolls and that journals being used are considerably different from 
those in the textbook. 


What typing projects could be more effective than those involving typing 
actual information from local businesses and on business blanks and forms 
actually used by typists in these local businesses? If we realize that our typing 
students will, when employed in our community, be required to type cards, 
labels, shipping tags, invoices, requisitions, checks, and other business forms 
in a great variety of sizes and shapes, we will secure such materials from local 
businesses and see that our students understand the uses of such business 
materials and become proficient in using them in the typewriter. 


On which office machines, other than typewriters, shall we provide training 
for our students? Only by a survey of our own community can such a decision be 
made. Not only is it important to know which machines we should use, but 
it is equally important to know the principal types of work done on each of 
the different machines in the various business offices of the community. Such 
a knowledge will indicate the nature of our teaching for each machine. 


Visits to business offices can enable us to observe efficient operating tech- 
niques of office employees in typing large quantities of envelopes, in rough 
sorting and filing various materials, in arranging work materials, and in operat- 
ing various office machines. Surely, such observations will enable us to do a 
more effective teaching job in training 
our students for the business world. IS, Lp, 

Yes, there are tremendous commu- Zr aA - 


nity resources to aid us in more effective Bernard A. Shilt, president of Eastern 


hers Associa F o 
business training. Let’s make more ef- pee | Be meme Pee ene ay 
fective use of them! Buffalo .New York. 
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Exploding into thin air the old premise “But 
it isn’t feasible,”’ ninth grade general business 
students of Reitz High School, Evansville, 
Indiana, took their classroom into the com- 
munity and brought to life half-formulated 
pictures and ideas of procedures and activi- 
ties of the business world. On an all-day 
field trip, thirty-five general business stu- 
dents visited four major business enterprises 
and toured the most important business 
areas of the city where they spotted and 
briefly discussed another twenty-five or more 
different business firms. 

In Evansville, a city of more than 130,000 
people, which is the shopping and working 
center of the Tri-State Area of more than 
200,000 people and the refrigeration produc- 
tion capital of the world, there was a myriad 
of possibilities for business adventures. The 
general business students were more than 
enthusiastic when asked if they would like 
to learn something about business firsthand 
before they made an intensive study of 
specialized business areas. The trip was 
planned to take place at the end of the first 
six weeks’ grading period after students had 
had an opportunity to realize that business 
was more than an isolated subject — that it 
was actually the center of life’s activities. 

The students discussed and voted on which 
businesses they would prefer to visit and the 
teacher contacted the firms to make the 
necessary arrangements. A check list was 
prepared to guide the students in the selec- 
tion of the types of business that would be 
discussed in more detail during the course 
as well as to select firms that the majority of 
the students had not previously seen. Firm 
representatives were most co-operative and 
eager to plan tours to provide the informa- 
tion desired by the class. Before contacting 
the firms, the teacher briefly outlined the 
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Ninth Grade Students 
Study the Business 
Community 


by MRS. ALMA DEAN 
FRANCIS JOSEPH REITZ HIGH SCHOOL 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


Mrs. Dean believes that field trips serve a definite purpose 
in the business education program. She describes the 
field-trip procedures and methods used in her general 


business class. 


major points of interest and discussion which 
she wanted the students to see and hear and, 
therefore, when the employers said, ‘Well, 
just what did you have in mind?” she was 
able to present a brief outline to each firm. 

The Evansville school system welcomes 
new ideas and changes in procedures if they 
are valuable to the students involved. The 
administration was most co-operative and 
permitted the teacher in charge to arrange 
the trip to her satisfaction. A student 
teacher from the local college was asked to 
substitute in the regular teacher’s classes for 
the day. 

Since Reitz High School has a number of 
school buses to transport students from the 
rural areas, it was a simple matter to secure 
a school bus for the day. The entire trip 
cost each student a total of 35 cents — the 
International-Harvester Company surprised 
the group by providing a free lunch in their 
cafeteria. 

One student volunteered to be in charge of 
collecting the parent-signed permit slips. 
These permits from parents must be on file 
in the school office before students are per- 
mitted to leave the building during a school 
day. The permit serves the dual purpose of 
protecting the school from law suits in case 
of accident and, what might be even more 
important, it informs the parents about what 
students are doing. Other students were 
eager to help collect the transportation fee, 
prepare individual and summary maps of the 
tour, and make brief reports about various 
types of businesses that the students selected 
to study on the tour. As a rule, it is usual 
for a few of the more ambitious and brighter 
students to volunteer for such duties; how- 
ever, the students were so enthusiastic about 
the proposed plans that they literally 
“fought” to do the work involved. ‘The 
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teacher has taught a number of general 
business classes and has planned and carried 
out various field trips and tours but in some 
way this group was sparked to an enthusiasm 
beyond expectations. 

When it was suggested that “we learn a 
little something about Evansville,” the 
teacher had in mind a study of maybe a dozen 
larger businesses, but so many students 
volunteered to secure information about 
so many different businesses that by the 
time the student list of reports was com- 
pleted almost every student had suggested a 
place of business to talk about. Most of 
these reports on business firms were given 
before the tour and varied in length from 
5 to 30 minutes. A brief class discussion 
followed the individual reports and from the 
reports a route was mapped for the tour. 

Six students volunteered to prepare de- 
tailed maps of particular sections of the 
business areas and two students prepared a 
summary map of the tour. The summary 
map was duplicated and each student re- 
ceived a copy before the bus left the school. 
The bus driver co-operated by driving 
slowly in the business area to be studied, 
and the student who had studied the section 
pointed out the major places of interest 
and briefly summarized the business ac- 
tivities carried on in the area. 

The bus left the school at 8:20 a. Mm. 
after attendance was reported, arriving at 
the first stop of inspection, the city airport, 
at about 8:40 a.m. More than two thirds of 
the class had not seen thenew building at 
the airport which had been erected two years 
ago at a cost of a million dollars and which 
is considered to be one of the finest in this 
part of the country. Students were fasci- 
nated by the I.B.M. clocks that automatic- 
ally reset themselves after the power has 
been off. The special transformer that was 


built in case of power failure in Evansville. 


was eyed curiously by the students. The 
manager explained the airport operations 
and extended a cordial invitation to the 
students to attend the air show that was to 
be held a few weeks later. The day after 
the air show a number of the students re- 
ported that they had attended the show. 

Shortly after nine o’clock the group was 
enroute to International-Harvester Com- 
pany, located only a short distance from 
the airport. At the International-Harvester 
Co. three guides joined the students in the 
reception room after glasses for eye protec- 
tion had been distributed to the group. The 
plant was toured first and students saw the 
entire process of the manufacture of refrig- 
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erators, deep freezers, and so forth, from 
sheets of raw metal to the freighted finished 
products. The girls were especially in- 
terested in seeing and learning about the 
ultra-modern testing kitchens which were 
presented and discussed by the head dieti- 
tian. Finally, an intensive tour of the offices 
was made. Heads of the various departments 
had been contacted in advance by the public 
relations department. The department 
heads had planned their comments and 
provided employees to demonstrate the 
various technical machines. Although the 
tour had required the time of about ten 
employees for almost a full morning, de- 
partment heads and other employees were 
willing and proud to show the students the 
facilities and equipment. 

As the bus progressed to the next stop, the 
main post office, three student guides 
pointed out various industrial centers and 
individual businesses. Students took a brief 
respite for cokes at this point and then spent 
the next 45 minutes learning what goes on 
behind the scenes in the post office. They 
were impressed by the magnitude of the 
operation of their city post office when they 
learned that an average of 90,000 pieces of 
mail are dated in a day and that as many as 
500,000 pieces of mail have passed through 
the office on a peak day. The importance of 
addressing letters properly took on a new 
meaning as the students watched the clerks 
sorting the mail and saw the pile of un- 
claimed and dead letters. 

Walking down Main Street on the way to 
the Citizens National Bank, a student 
guide pointed out major points of interest, 
such as the telegraph office, railroad ticket 
office, news agency, chamber of commerce, 
credit bureau, and so forth. At the bank, 
students were shown the intricacies of mod- 
ern banking. One bank employee casually 
pointed out that the bookkeeping machine 
he was using cost as much as two brand new 
moderately priced cars, approximately 
$4,000. The students talked about this for 
days and wanted to know “‘if all those ex- 
pensive machines didn’t cost too much for 
business and couldn’t people do the work 
cheaper?” ‘This question presented an ex- 
cellent opportunity to show the students 
how the use of new machines has actually 
reduced costs literally thousands of dollars 
each year. The problem of technological 
development in relation to unemployment 
was only briefly touched upon and then 
only in the simplest terms. It was pointed 
out that machines might cause immediate 
unemployment but in the long run resulted 
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only in a readjustment of labor. Every 
effort was made to show students the im- 
portance of technological development in 
raising our standard of living and in making 
possible our everyday comforts of life. 


Tired, but happy and still enthusiastic, 
students climbed aboard the bus and were 
taken to the waterfront as a guide pointed 
out the importance of transportation facili- 
ties. The bus finally arrived at school in 
time for the students to catch the buses 
that took them home. 


The students were most enthusiastic 
about what they had seen and done. A 
student suggested that thank-you notes be 
written to the businesses. This suggestion 
offered a splendid opportunity for the 


Mr. Frank Beumer 

Public Relations 

International Harvester Company 
Evansville, Indiana 


Dear Mr. Beumer: 


teacher to give a lesson on letter-writing, 
The basic letter-writing principles were 
easy to teach at this point because the stu- 
dents had a desire to learn and an actual 
situation in which to apply their knowledge. 
A class discussion on the fundamental 
principles of letter writing was held before 
the letters were written. After each student 
in the class had written a letter, eleven stu- 
dents volunteered to take all the letters 
written and summarize them into a finished 
letter to be mailed. Each letter was different 
and in each instance the product of the stu- 
dents and was not changed by the teacher. 
The class sent letters to the bus driver, the 
principal, the teacher, and the eight guides. 
A few examples of the letters written by the 
students are shown on pages 246 and 247. 


Reitz High School 
Evansville, Indiana 
October 28, 1952 


In behalf of the Reitz High School general business class, I wish to express our sincere 


thanks for your courteous treatment during our visit to International Harvester plant. 


We appre 


ciate very much the noon meal given to us by the company. 


We also were very much pleased by the way the employees of different departments demon- 


strated the machines to us. 


We sincerely thank you for an enjoyable visit. 


Mr. C. H. Kaiser 
Assistant Vice-President 
Citizens National Bank 
Evansville, Indiana 


Dear Mr. Kaiser: 


Sincerely yours, 


(S) Dolores Blackburn 


Secretary of General Business Class 


ww 


Reitz High School 
Evansville, Indiana 
October 28, 1952 


In behalf of the general business class of Reitz High School, I would like to express our 


appreciation for your time and effort. 


We enjoyed the trip very much and hope to profit by it. 


We hear much about the bank and the functions from reading and from other people, but you 
have to really see the departments at work to realize it. 


Thank you again for your cooperation. 







Respectfully yours, 
(8) Anita Haire 


General Business Representative 


w 
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Mr. Neil Pierce 
Principal, Reitz High School 
Evansville, Indiana 


Dear Mr. Pierce: 


Sixth Period General Business Class 
Reitz High School . 
Evansville, Indiana 

October 29, 1952 


Mrs. Dean's sixth period class of general business wishes to thank you for letting Mrs. Dean 


take us on a very fine field trip. 


We all enjoyed it very much. You have to see things to learn and understand them. The 
equipment and what they told us about it will help us in our school work and in our future life. 


We hope to get to go again. We feel it was well worth while. 


Believing that the only justification for 
such a business tour is proof that students 
have learned something, the students were 
asked to make a report about everything 
they had learned, regardless of how in- 
significant it might seem to them. These 
facts were listed before any class discussion 
was held. The reports, although quite 
lengthy, were intelligently presented. Most 
of the students listed in detail new things 
they had seen or heard on the tour. An 
analysis of the reports was most interesting. 
For example, one girl reported, “I learned 
that costume jewelry is a lot cheaper at the 
ten cent store than at the shops at the air- 
port.” Another student reported, “I never 
knew there were so many machines in busi- 
ness—they are almost human.” One boy 
pointed out, ““They even have a machine 
that stops another machine when that ma- 
chine makes an error.” Another wrote, “I 
don’t want to work in a factory—too much 
noise.”” One paper went into detail about, 
“Evansville has a lot more places of business 
than I ever knew—I saw places I had never 
seen before and I passed by them every day.” 
How many of the comments made and how 
much of the general increase in interest in 


Sincerely yours, 
(8) Darlene Wilmes 


Secretary 


the community resulted from the tour is 
difficult to say. The tabulation did prove, 
however, that students had learned a great 
deal and that the day they spent in their 
community was not wasted. 

After the students had completed their 
reports on the field trip, an open class dis- 
cussion was held to summarize the comments 
in the reports. Students were asked to in- 
dicate how the tour had helped them in 
relation to their high school career. Eleven 
of thirty-three students said that the trip 
had helped them to decide which field of 
specialization in business they would enter. 
Eight students decided not to choose the 
particular field that they had been consider- 
ing. Six students changed their minds about 
their fields of specialization. If students can 
be aided in finding their right niche early in 
life it is to their distinct advantage. 

The class returned to their textbooks with 
renewed enthusiasm and interest, and now 
have a better understanding of what the 
general business course is all about. What is 
more important, they seem to feel “‘a close- 
ness to” or “a being a part of” the business 
community of Evansville, which was not 
evident before the tour was made. 








BASIC INDIVIDUAL FEDERAL INCOME TAXES — By James B. Bower 


BASIC INDIVIDUAL FEDERAL INCOME TAXES is a forty-eight page, paper-bound, self-cover booklet, 
814 by 11 inches in size, which is recommended for use as a short supplementary unit in high school bookkeeping 
courses. It covers the basic principles of federal income taxation as applied to individuals and presents the latest 
current information which is sometimes subject to change each year and which, therefore, cannot be included in 
any basic textbook. It is divided into four units. Each unit involves the following pattern: 1. A statement and 
explanation of principles; 2. One case problem in each unit to illustrate the principles; 3. Reproductions of the 
official forms; 4. Questions for class discussion; 5. Problems with the necessary official forms for completing the 
problems. The pages on which the official forms are printed for completing the problems are perforated so that they 
may be torn out and submitted for checking. A manual of solutions will be furnished with each order. List price, 
68 cents, subject to school discount. An examination copy will be sent on request 
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Report on a Survey of Business 


Graduates Conducted by Advanced 
Typewriting Class and Future 
Business Leaders of America 


The continuous growth of industry and busi- 
ness in Jacksonville, Florida has opened new 
job opportunities for our high school grad- 
uates. In keeping with modern trends, a 
survey was conducted to find out if business 
education graduates are qualified for such 
jobs. Our survey followed the pattern used 
and suggested by Mrs. Helen B. Dobbs, 
Eastside High School, Paterson, New Jersey. 
“f PURPOSE OF OUR SURVEY. We felt the need 
of a follow-up study to determine: (1) how 
our business education training program is 
functioning, (2) what changes and additions 
are needed in the business curriculum to 
make it meet the needs of the students, and 
(3) how our graduates are doing in the busi- 
ness world and what they thought of the 
training they had received at Stanton High 
School. 

SCOPE OF OUR. SURVEY. Sixty-eight stu- 
dents were selected for the survey, which 
included the 1951 mid-term and June busi- 
ness education graduates. 

MECHANICS OF OUR sURVEY. Under my 
guidance as head of the business education 
department and sponsor of the Future 
Business Leaders of America (Stanton 
Chapter), the survey was organized and con- 
ducted by five members of the advanced 
typewriting class and ten members of the 
F.B.L.A. Chapter. The fifteen students 
formed committees, with a student chair- 
man for each committee. 

Our questionnaire was a copy of the one 
used by Eastside High School, Paterson, 
New Jersey. The questionnaire was mimeo- 
graphed on post cards by the advanced 
typewriting students. It included: 


Name of Graduate: 
Address: 
Employer’s Name: 
Employer’s Address: 
Kind of Work Performed: 

















High School Subjects Most Valuable in Your 
Work: 
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by MRS. KATHRYN H. BLANCHARD 
STANTON HIGH SCHOOL 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Subjects You Wished You Had Taken: 
Are You Going to School Now? 
Name of School or College: 
Course You Are Taking: 











The following letter with the question- 
naire enclosed was sent to the graduates: 


Dear 





The administration and business education teachers 

* of Stanton Hizh School are interested in knowing what 
you are doing and what benefits you are deriving from 
your high school business education training. 


Please fill in the enclosed card and mail it today. 


Sincerely yours, 

Advanced Typewriting Class 
Future Business Leaders 
Kathryn H. Blanchard 


The letters were typed on the school’s 
letterhead stationery. All materials and 
supplies used were furnished by the school. 


The student survey committees decided 
to use the following procedure: 


1. Type letters to graduates. 
2. Address envelopes to graduates. 
3. Type school’s address on post cards. 

4. Type graduate’s name on mimeograph side of 
postal cards. 

5. The F.B.L.A. members verify the graduate’s 
address (when possible and/or necessary). 

6. The chairman of group approved each letter. 

. The instructor signed each letter. 

8. The F.B.L.A. members folded the letters, en- 
closed the postal cards, placed both in the 
envelopes, and checked names on the file cards. 
(A card was made for each graduate.) 

9. Members of all committees sealed, stamped, and 
mailed the letters. 

10. As the postal cards were returned, the students 
again checked names on file cards, and filed the 
cards for future reference. 


~ 


All typewriting required in this survey 
was done by the advanced typewriting 
classes. By participating in this survey, the 
students became more keenly aware of the 
objectives set forth in our school’s philoso- 
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phy. They developed a degree of competent 
leadership and initiative and exhibited a 
fine spirit of willingness and co-operation. 

FINDINGS OF OUR SURVEY. Of the 68 letters 
mailed, 47 completed questionnaires were 
returned, 11 letters returned stamped “ad- 








dress unknown,” and 10 graduates failed to 
answer. The survey showed that the grad- 
uates were participating in the following 
activities: 
) ee ee 19 
| Attemmins COleee..... . ... 5. 55h. ss aol ae 
' Moved (left no forwarding address)......... 11 
, Unaccounted for (no response).............. 10 
Married (housewives)...................4.. 4 
tee shins + caudate Cin Lilie wikia 4 
Co ee ee ee 3 
: SSE ere a Per eee 2 
Working in a trade or industry.............. 2 


The 19 graduates working in offices 
- identified their offices as: 


SE OR OTE DE FO eT 12 
EE Te See se ne ene eee es 2 
Manufacturing plant office................. 2 
; I IIR ooo. 5 ood co Soke sesaesden 2 
t I 6k d ccawidciwleduckuaseaws 1 


The kind of office work performed as 
shown by the survey included: 


ee a a ee eee 9 
I nos gas Gx ite aia a cists 4 SR whe 6 
IE 35 Oo sok valle soe hao pees Cee 2 
Rr es PG hs aoe a a of aig 1 
EET Rs iar S eRe teem ely 1 


they wished they had taken were: 


Graduates’ responses concerning subjects 


eee eee eerereesesresesesessse 


Advanced Bookkeeping.................... 8 
Advanced Shorthand...................... 
Clerical Office Practice..................... 3 
| __ a  iliian  ag  tee 9e Sanne sine Sante 1 
0 EE a ees em eee 1 


Subjects that the graduates said were 
most valuable in their work are: 


Advanced Shorthand and = Se: 5 
Office Machines. . 1 au ASEM aks hs a) 
Hoeommeemimg.................. ous 6 
EE hoists but esd cede et aoen a au 1 


Our findings indicate that our school 
should place more emphasis on general 
clerical training and provide a complete 
course in office machines. At present we 
have only a limited number of office ma- 
chines, and they are taught as a part of the 
advanced typewriting course. 


CURRICULUM IMPLICATIONS. As a result 
of this survey, the following recommenda- 
tions were presented to our Curriculum 
Committee for consideration: 

1. That a complete and separate™course in office 


machines be added to our present program, as an 
elective in the twelfth grade. 

‘2. That a full program of general clerical training 
be added to our present programs in shorthand, 
typewriting, and bookkeeping. 

'$. That a school-community service program be 
instituted, in which actual work experiences are 
made available to advanced students of business 
education. 

OTHER IMPLICATIONS. The students ex- 
pressed their deep appreciation for being 


(Concluded on page 251) 
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Much has been written on the subject of 
motivation in general, and a considerable 
number of articles have been written with 
regard to motivation in the teaching of the 
business subjects. Even though bookkeeping 
is one of the three most popular subjects in 
the business curriculum, comparatively few 
articles have appeared that give the book- 
keeping teacher practical, concrete help on 
this important phase of teaching. 

As a teacher of high school bookkeeping, 
I have found that outside interests, extra- 
neous to the subject matter, are sometimes 
so compelling that some means must be 
adopted to recapture and hold the interest 
of the bookkeeping student. This does not 
mean that the methods now employed by 
countless numbers of good bookkeeping 
teachers are not effective. It does mean 
that in spite of well-chosen motivational 
devices there are times when the devices 
and methods used do not produce the desired 
_ results. 

The good teacher is one who foresees the 
slackening of student interest and who has a 
fund of motivation devices to draw upon to 
cope with any situation that may arise. 
These devices must, however, be in keeping 
with and reinforce the student’s original 
aims and objectives for taking the course and 
must result in better learning. 

In line with Huffman’s reasoning,! in the 
use of common experiences in the approach 
to elementary bookkeeping, the following 
are a few of the devices that have been 
used to promote interest and to gain atten- 
tion when introducing new phases of book- 
keeping. 

RECORDING INCOME AND EXPENSES. To de- 


velop an understanding of the recording of. 


income and expenses, the teacher can use 
the experiences of students who earn money 
in their spare time as a basis for tying in 
common experiences with the bookkeeping 


Motivation for High School 
Bookkeeping Classes 


by THEODORE V. SAMPSON 
FALL RIVER HIGH SCHOO. 
FALL RIVER, CALIFORNI, 


learning situation. For example, suppose 
Johnny mows lawns and thereby earns an 
income of $5 a week. In connection with 
the mowing of lawns, though, Johnny also 
has some expenses. This week it cost him 
$2 to have his lawn mower sharpened and he 
also had to buy a quart of oil for the lawn 
mower, costing 40 cents. 
After analyzing these transactions, they 
may be recorded in the following manner: 
1. Since in the first instance Cash, an asset account, 
is increased, Cash is debited for $5. Since the 
income of $5 results from services rendered and 


since income increases proprietorship, the account 
Services is credited for $5. 


2. In paying $2 to have his lawn mower sharpened, 
Johnny reduced his proprietorship by that 
amount. The proprietorship account is a credit 
account and therefore to reduce it something 
must be debited. In this instance all of Johnny’s 
expenses can be lumped together under the one 
heading Miscellaneous Expense. Since the asset 
account Cash is being reduced and since Assets 
are on the debit side, we have to credit Cash 
to reduce it. As a result, then, to record this 
transaction, we must debit Miscellaneous Ex- 
pense for $2 and credit Cash for $2. 


3. In like manner, in the purchase of oil for the lawn 
mower, Miscellaneous Expense reduces the 
proprietorship and is therefore debited for 40 
cents, and Cash is decreased and therefore 
credited for 40 cents. 


INTERPRETING THE RECORDS. Through class 
discussion and the use of “T” accounts on 
the blackboard, the bookkeeping involved 
in putting on a senior class dance can be 
used to develop an understanding of the 
use of a six-column work sheet in finding 
the net profit. 

The transactions involved in sponsoring 
a dance might be the purchase of tickets for 
$10, the purchase of decorations for $15, the 
hiring of the orchestra for $25, and the sale 
of tickets amounting to $100. By supposing 
that the invoices for tickets and decorations 
were not paid, a simple work sheet could be 
set up in the following manner: 


np b t of the Use of Common Experiences in the Approach to Elementary Bookkeeping,” Nationat 
anata by nol Fed ny oh Institutions, No. 44, March, 1948, and “Make the Teaching of Bookkeeping Live,” Journal 


of Business Education, 23:17—-18, December, 1947. 
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If the students already know that in the 
balance sheet assets are debited and liabili- 
ties and proprietorship are credited, it 
would be but a short step for the students to 
learn the classification of the income and 
expense accounts. 

THE NEED FOR THE GENERAL JOURNAL WHEN 
SPECIAL JOURNALS ARE USED. By using local 
businesses as examples, various transactions 
can be suggested for the purpose of having 
the students decide which journals should 
be used in recording the transactions. Grad- 
ual inclusion of such transactions as the 
purchase of supplies on account, with- 
drawals of stock by the proprietor, and 
correcting entries should make it clear to the 
students that another journal, the general 
journal, is also needed. 

THE WORK SHEET WITH ADJUSTMENTS. In 
order to develop an understanding of the 
meaning and purpose of adjustments, it 
might be advisable to use some common 
experiences to illustrate this phase of the 
bookkeeping cycle. For example, when 
Johnny bought a quart of oil for his lawn 
mower, it would be correct to charge only 
10 cents as expense for the fiscal period 
involved if this oil had been purchased 
only a few days before the end of the month. 
The balance of the oil on hand would have 
to be carried over to the next month. In 
this case, Johnny would have carried the 
oil in an account, Supplies, and adjusted it 
at the end of the month. The procedures 
involved in making this adjustment on the 
work sheet can be illustrated on the black- 
board. Many samples using the students’ 
experiences can be employed to illustrate 
bookkeeping principles. 

MERCHANDISE INVENTORY. Perhaps no- 
where else in the bookkeeping course is it so 
important to give the student an oppor- 
tunity to “learn by doing” as it is in deter- 
mining the inventory on hand at a certain 
time. If the student is given an opportunity 
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to take an actual inventory it gives him 
something concrete to grasp rather than 
just the abstract term “inventory.” One 
method that can be used to develop an 
understanding of the term is to divide the 
class into groups and actually take an inven- 
tory. If it is impracticable to invade the 
school cafeteria for this purpose, an inven- 
tory could be taken of the stationery sup- 
plies for the school or even the auto parts 
for the school transportation system. After 
taking the inventory, the new figure should 
be compared with the beginning inventory. 
In this manner the adjustments on the work 
sheet, as well as the preparation of the profit 
and loss statement, will be more meaningful. 

The above examples are but a few of the 
common experiences that can be utilized 
to gain the attention of the students and to 
bring bookkeeping terms and procedures 
within the grasp of the class. 








Report on a Survey of Business Graduates 
(Continued from page 249) 


selected to participate in this survey which 
gave them worth-while experiences in type- 
writing and handling outgoing and incoming 
mail as well as the opportunity to develop 
leadership and initiative. An editorial from 
The Balance Sheet states that “Business 
education must train for acceptable atti- 
tudes, as well as for skills and knowledge; 
for worth-while citizens, as well as for 
successful employees.” Participation in 
this and other similar surveys indicates that 
we are meeting this objective. 





TYPEWRITING SPEED CHART 


A free chart for users of 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING or COLLEGE TYPEWRITING. It 
provides space for 42 students to record the gross 
speed and the net speed on timed tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Dallas 2 
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A Practical Approach in 


Teaching Business Students 
in the Junior College 


by KENNETH J. WILLIAMS 
PROSPECT HIGH SCHOOL 
PROSPECT, OREGON 


The teaching method described in this article was 
used by Mr. Williams when he taught in Boise Junior 
College, Boise, Idaho. 


The method of presenting courses in busi- 
ness to the terminal student is a definite 
challenge to the instructors in the junior 
college. Confronted with this challenge, I 
proposed a method for organizing these busi- 
ness courses in Boise Junior College. , 

The expression, “‘terminal student,” does 
not adequately describe the student who is 
seeking only two years of college preparation 
before entering his lifetime employment. We 
do not mean that the student’s education 
ceases when he leaves the college; actually, 
it is just the beginning. I believe that the 
two years of training in the junior college is 
an introduction to the on-the-job education 
that the student will receive after getting 
into his work. If the student does not ex- 
perience on-the-job training, the two years 
of college will develop the stimulation of 
self-education for the job he chooses for his 
life-time work. 

With this thought in mind, the instructor 
should try to create a course that will stimu- 
late the student in continuous self-education 
after employment. Too often this stimula- 
tion in the student fails to develop when 
business courses are taught on the academic 
a rather than on the practical, applicable 
evel. 

There are three basic requirements that 
the instructor should consider as primary 
preparation for the business courses. These 
three requirements should be fulfilled if the 
school system is to function properly. First, 
the instructor must know his community 
and the surrounding areas (areas where the 
attending students are located). He should 
determine whether the community is basi- 
cally agricultural or industrial. After the 
basic economy of the community is deter- 
mined, then it is essential to find the sub- 
divisions, such as: marketing and merchandis- 
ing centers, transportation centers, and 
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political centers. With these facts the founda- 
tion for the preparation of the courses is 
built. 

Second, the instructor must establish a 
mutual acquaintance with the businessmen 
within his community. This important 
factor enables the instructor to evaluate the 
businesses that he might wish to use in his 
courses. Concurrently, the instructor should 
assemble a file on each business and the men 
within each business. This file should include 
answers to the following questions: What 
attitude did the executives take toward the 
educational program you discussed with 
them? Did the executives have interest in 
the activities of the college before your first 
contact? Would the executives be interested 
in hiring part-time students, and would they 
be interested in hiring the student after they 
finish the second year of college? Would the 
executives be interested in co-operating 
with you to give the business students a 
practical approach to the business subjects 
they are studying? These questions are 
only a sample of the information that 
should be included in the _ instructor’s 
reference file. 

Third, the instructor must be active in the 
community. This requirement does not 
directly pertain to the college but is of value 
to the instructor in the preparation of his 
courses. It is suggested that the instructor 
join an active service club within the com- 
munity. In selecting a service club within 
the community the instructor should care- 
fully consider the degree of activity the club 
has, and the cross-section of businessmen 
represented in the club. Here, the instructor 
can serve his community and accomplish 
more easily the second basic requirement of 
establishing a mutual acquaintance with the 
businessmen. 

The actual preparation for the business 
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courses can be better illustrated by showing 
what J did for my own classes. For this pur- 
pose, we will use just one course — retail 
merchandising. This course was the most 
important course in the community where 
I was teaching because the city was a mar- 
keting and merchandising center as well as 
the political center of the state. 

The practical approach to this course is 
most important and the organization of 
principles does not start until after the first 
week of classes. The instructor tells his stu- 
dents that the most important phase of this 
course is their work within a store of their 
choice. The student studies retail merchan- 
dising in the store along with his studies in 
the classroom. For example, the instructor 
spends a week on the discussion of the prin- 
ciples of store location. In the lectures and 
in the textbook it is pointed out to the stu- 
dents that store location is determined by 
answers to the following questions: (1) 
What is the potential purchasing power of 
the community? (2) What are the condi- 
tions that will affect the operation costs and 
methods? and (3) How much competition 
is found in the community? 

The three basic requirements, which were 
discussed earlier, are now applied to the 
class. During the first week of school the 
instructor tells his students that they will 
have to make an individual study of a store 
of their choice. To illustrate: Billy Jones 
approaches the instructor and requests that 
he be permitted to study Mr. John White’s 
Hardware Store. The instructor refers to the 
information file and finds that Mr. White 
was interviewed and he is interested in the 
educational program. Billy Jones can be 
informed that he has made a good selection 
and the instructor can suggest that Billy 
contact Mr. White as soon as possible. 

After all the students have been assigned 
to stores, it is time for the instructor to 
start the classroom lectures from the text- 
book and reference material. As the in- 
structor lectures throughout the semester, 
the students study the same phase of 
material in their selected store. The first 
lecture covers the store location and it is the 
responsibility of the student to study the 
store location at this time. The instructor 
should follow-up each student and see how 
he is progressing. If there is any friction be- 
tween the store executive and the student, 
the instructor should try to restore harmony, 
or take the student out of this situation and 
put him into another store. 

It will be noted that there is actually 
little departure from the regular classroom 
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procedure. The greatest value in this ap- 
proach is the actual work of the student 
within the store. After the student receives 
his assignments from the instructor, he is on 
his own. He knows that a specific amount 
of material has to be covered within a cer- 
tain period of time. To accomplish this, the 
student should organize his work at the 
store to correspond with his classwork. The 
student displays for both the instructor and 
the store executive his managerial ability. 
Store executives are always looking for the 
student’s abilities. If the student possesses 
good managerial ability, he will receive 
better assistance from the executives, but 
on the other hand, a student who has dif- 
ficulty in organizing his studies and talking 
to the executives, may realize he is not apt 
in this type of work This experience in the 
store gives the student an opportunity to 
decide on whether or not he wants to con- 
tinue with this type of work. 

In this practical approach to the course, 
the student will probably benefit most from 
an understanding of the machinery, oper- 
ations, and problems of operating a store. 
This experience should give him insight for 
his own betterment when he is ready to 
apply for a job. The student will also have 
been exposed to the problem of entering 
an executive’s office because he has to make 
his own contact for the study. When the 
student is ready to apply for a position, he 
can walk into an office, talk with ease, and 
know the retailer’s terminology. After ac- 
tual experience in retailing, the student will 
know if he wants this type of job for his life- 
time work. Another advantage of this work 
experience is the important contacts the 
student makes within the business world. 
These contacts may be used for seeking 
other employment. For example, the stu- 
dent could get a letter of recommendation 
from the store executives where he did his 
studying. 

The most valuable benefit for the busi- 
nessmen of the community, from this type 
of approach, is the acquaintance of those 
students who will be available for employ- 
ment in the next few years. Secondly, this 
program enables the businessmen to be 
selective and to judge the caliber of the 
prospective employees. It also enables the 
businessmen to employ men who are plan- 
ning to make their homes in this community. 

The instructor and the junior college also 
benefit from this type of an approach. This 
approach makes it easier for students to 
secure part-time employment because the 

(Concluded on page 257) 
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Are High Schools Graduating 
Ineome Tax Illiterates? 


by JAMES B. BOWER, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF COMMERCE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON, WISCONSIN 


A challenge to business education 
teachers. 


Educators boast that high school students 
receive extensive training for citizenship. 
They point with pride to a curriculum that 
has many personal-use subjects to prepare 
their students for a better and more useful 
life. Entire courses are required and text- 
books are written to accomplish the objective 
of preparing students for a responsible and 
mature life when they leave high school. 
Some schools have missed one of the essen- 
tials when it comes to training for citizen- 
ship; namely, the teaching of federal in- 
come taxes. 

THE NEED FOR INCOME TAX INSTRUCTION. 
Every citizen has a _ responsibility and 
obligation to pay his fair share of income 
tax as required by the law — no more and 
no less. The importance of teaching income 
taxes can best be illustrated by asking you 
to check on your own Withholding State- 
ment — 1953 (Form W-2) to see the amount 
that has been withheld from your salary 
for income tax during 1953. You will agree 
that it certainly is no small amount. In 
the lowest tax bracket 22.2 cents out of 
every dollar of taxable income will be paid 
for income taxes. The tax rates go up to 
the level where 92 cents out of every dollar 
will be paid. Do you think we are doing 
our job as business teachers if our students 
face future full-time employment knowing 
absolutely nothing about a tax that will 
take more than 20 per cent of their taxable 
income? 

Let us consider some of the additional 
reasons why we, as business education 
teachers, must do something about teach- 
ing income taxes in high school. 

1. Most individuals terminate their educa- 
tion on the high school level. If our citizens 
are ever to understand the basic concepts 
of income taxes, they must be taught in the 
high school. 

2. High school students do file income tax 
returns. My experience has been that over 
50 per cent of high school seniors file income 


tax returns, even though in many instances 
it is only for the purpose of claiming a refund. 
Ask the seniors in your high school if they 
are going to file an income tax return for 
1953. You will be amazed at the number 
who will respond. 

8. Auditors for the Director of Internal 
Revenue have expended their efforts on the 
presumably dishonest or the wealthy, and 
until recently they have ignored education. 
Adequate training would place everyone on 
the same basis; ignorance would not be a 
valid excuse for failing to assume the obliga- 
tions of citizenship. 

4. It has been reported! that every fourth 
individual income tax return filed under- 
states or overstates the amount of the tax. 
The large majority of these errors are dis- 
covered by simple clerical examination of the 
return, and not by field audit. Proper 
knowledge of basic tax concepts by all 
citizens could help our tax administrators 
to render a more efficient service. 

School administrators, business educa- 
tion teachers, civics teachers, social studies 
teachers, and all high school teachers alike, 
should ask this question: WHAT IS BEING 
DONE IN OUR HIGH SCHOOL TO 
TRAIN STUDENTS FOR CITIZEN- 
SHIP THROUGH A KNOWLEDGE OF 
INCOME TAXES? If the answer is not 
favorable, something should be done to 
remedy the situation. 

TIME REQUIRED. There is neither the time 
available nor the necessity for a full’semester 
course in income taxes for all high school 
students. Students should be familiar with 
the basic makeup of the income tax return, 
the selection of the proper return form, and 
the fundamental concepts and terminology of 
income taxes. They should be taught 
material pertinent to the average taxpayer 
and not complicated or technical income 
tax information. 

A unit of instruction that would accom- 
plish these objectives could be taught in 


Prentice-Hall Weekly Letter on Taxation and Government Regulation, July 9, 1951. 
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from seven to ten one-hour class periods if 
normal outside work was assigned. The 
actual time necessary would be dependent 
upon the grade level of the students and 
the amount of emphasis placed on items 
having special application to the majority 
of individuals within the community. 

MOTIVATION. Business education teachers 
seldom get through the month of January 
without receiving numerous inquiries about 
income taxes. ‘The subject of income tax 
is personal and failure to master the funda- 
mentals does not mean academic failure, 
but it could result in the student paying 
more tax than necessary. For this reason 
there is unusual motivation and interest in 
the income tax unit. Any subject that 
affects the individual’s pocketbook will 
always be of vital interest to all concerned. 
Students will often bring tax situations to 
class that have been troubling their parents. 
Unusual situations brought up by students 
can be assigned for extra credit, and if 
appropriate, the findings can be reported 
back to the class. 

PRESENTING AN INCOME TAX UNIT. Teachers 
find it difficult to present an income tax 
unit for two reasons. First, the federal 
income tax law is complicated, and second, 
the teaching material available for a short 
unit has been inadequate. Federal income 
tax laws are complicated, but the material 
presented to high school students does not 
have to be complex if the material can be 
narrowed to include only pertinent informa- 
tion. The first difficulty of teaching income 
taxes can be solved by limiting the scope of 
the instruction by the use of the case problem 
approach. 

The case problem approach, very simply 
stated, is to solve with the class several 
carefully prepared case problems by work- 
ing through actual income tax returns. By 
using this method the exceptions to the 
rule may be avoided and the basic concepts 
can be effectively taught. The complications 
to the income tax laws can be avoided (they 
affect a relatively small number of taxpayers, 
and those who are affected will usually be 
in the income tax brackets where professional 
assistance should be sought), yet the cover- 
age can be extensive. Teachers without any 
knowledge of income taxes beyond the case 
problem being presented can teach an 
excellent unit, because the discussion can be 
limited to the case at hand. 

The second difficulty in teaching income 
taxes is the availability of good teaching 
material. There is a real need for income 
tax instructional material that is presented 
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according to the same standards that we, 
as educators, require of our classroom ma- 
terials. Unfortunately most of the literature 
on income tax was not prepared for the 
use of high school teachers in the classroom; 
it is a compilation of technical material 
with every minute detail and exception to 
the rule given. It is presented with the 
expectation that when reading one section, 
you are familiar with all other sections. For 
example, withholding tax might be discussed 
in the middle of the material and deductions 
at the beginning. The organization of the 
income tax literature, while it covers the 
subject completely, violates every principle 
of presentation developed by educators. 

A good method of presentation in book- 
keeping, for example, would start with the 
simple cycle and add new material each 
time the cycle is repeated, thereby teaching 
from the simple to the complex, and review- 
ing continuously. Bookkeeping teachers 
would not think of teaching depreciation on 
the first day of class any more than the 
typewriting teacher would give a _ ten- 
minute speed writing on the first day of the 
beginning typewriting class. There is no 
reason why the methods used in teaching 
bookkeeping or typewriting cannot be ap- 
plied to teaching income taxes. Carefully 
selected case problems and material that is 
prepared for progressive learning can be 
used. 

THE TEACHER. The business education 
teacher will “miss the boat” if he permits 
the social studies teacher, the civics teacher, 
the English teacher, or any other teacher to 
steal the show by presenting the income tax 
unit. The preparation of an individual 
income tax return is aided by a knowledge 
of personal records and business papers. For 
this reason, the presentation of the income 
tax unit can be made by teachers of business 
subjects with greater ease than by teachers 
of nonrelated subjects. 

On the other hand, there is no reason why 
any good teacher should have trouble teach- 
ing mcome taxes. Good teaching meth- 
odology is far more important than an 
extensive technical knowledge of income 


taxes so specialized that it does not apply - 


to the average taxpayer. If the teacher is 
willing to make a reasonable preparation 
for the lesson he is to teach, he will accom- 
plish more than would most tax experts 
coming in from the Office of the Director of 
Internal Revenue to teach the class. 

If a teacher once makes a sincere effort to 
teach income taxes, he will discover that 
the subject fascinates and interests the stu- 
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dents. The subject of income taxes is not 
theoretical applesauce; it is practical and 
useful. 

SHOULD A TAX EXPERT TEACH THE UNIT? A 
little over a year ago I read an article? that 
gave me quite a jolt. This article stated: 

“At tax-paying time early next year, Internal 

Revenue Representatives will tour the nation’s 
schools in an effort to teach the younger set how to 
fill out tax returns. Junior high schools will be 
offered enough material for a two-week course. Tax 
agents in many cities will be available for duty as 
teachers, if needed.” 

First, I could not believe that junior 
high school students were mature enough to 
be taught income taxes, and second, I was 
shocked at the implication that as teachers 
we are unable to teach our own students 
everything that they should know about 
income taxes. I am certain that teaching 
an income tax unit on the junior high school 
level is much too early, and I am just as 
certain that any good high school teacher 
with the proper materials can teach an 
excellent income tax unit. (Incidentally, in 
connection with the Internal Revenue pro- 
gram, enlarged income tax return blanks 
were sent to the high schools. These blanks 
are very helpful for reference in teaching 
the income tax unit.) 


If the Director of Internal Revenue would 
offer to furnish a man to teach a two-week 
income tax unit in each high school, I would 
recommend that the offer be rejected. 
Unfortunately, most tax experts have not 
had teaching experience and many of them 
are not good speakers and must read their 
presentation. If it were possible to arrange 
for a tax expert to come in on the last day 
of the income tax unit to clear up individual 
questions and to discuss the operation of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau, it would be 
very interesting and helpful. The co- 
operation available from the Office of the 
Director of Internal Revenue is outstanding, 
and the individuals that work in the office 
are expert technical men; but if there is any 
teaching to be done, I would prefer to do it 
myself. When I present the material, I can 
place the emphasis on basic concepts and 
where I know results are possible. 

GRADE LEVEL AND Course. In most high 
schools an income tax unit should be given 
in the ‘senior year.’ However, there is no 
valid reason, such as background necessary 
or difficulty of the subject, why sophomores 
or juniors should not comprehend the basic 
material as fully as seniors. Generally speak- 
ing, seniors will be motivated by personal 


*The Wall Street Journal, November 5, 1952. 
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use more than other high school students. 
The majority of the seniors must file their 
own income tax returns or face the prospect 
of having to file the return in the near future. 


The course in which income tax instruc 
tion is presented should be required of al! 
students. No student should be graduated 
from high school without some knowledge of 
federal income taxes to enable him to report 
income properly and to pay exactly the 
amount of tax required by law. Income tax 
instruction could be presented as a special 
unit in most of our high school courses. 

WHEN SHOULD THE UNIT BE TAUGHT? Instruc- 
tion in income taxes is appropriate at any 
time that it will fit into a required course. 
The basic income tax law does not change 
from year to year as much as many people 
would have you believe. The rates and the 
amount of each exemption are the main 
variables for the average individual tax- 
payer. If the tax yield is to be increased or 
decreased, it is usually done by changing 
the rates or the amount allowed as an exemp- 
tion. Such changes would obviously have 
the desired effect since both items affect 
every taxpayer. 

To be most effective, the income tax unit 
should be taught in January or early Feb- 
ruary. The law states that on or before 
January 31 the employer must provide each 
employee with a Form W-2, a Withholding 
Statement that shows, among other things, 
the total wage and the amount of income 
tax withheld. As soon as the Withholding 
Statement is received, any student who has 
earned less than $600 will be able to file and 
receive a refund for the full amount with- 
held. When employers are mailing out the 
Withholding Statements, students have their 
own tax problems and income taxes are the 
main topic for discussion in every home. 
For many teachers the income tax unit will 
work into the class schedule just after the 
return from Christmas vacation, just prior 
to the end of the first semester, or at the 
start of the second semester. Aside from 
the motivation factor, the income tax unit 
could be taught at any time of the year 
since the basic concepts apply year after 
year. 

BASIC MATERIAL TO BE TAUGHT. The basic 
concepts of income taxes should be taught 
from the four individual income tax return 
blanks; namely, Form 1040A, Short Form 
1040, Long Form 1040, Form 1040-ES. 


More than 25 per cent of the individual 
income tax returns are filed on Form 1040A. 
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The only advantage of Form 1040A is that 
the Director of Internal Revenue computes 
the tax (using a tax table that is in the 
possession of every taxpayer receiving in- 
come tax return blanks). Form 1040A can 
save the taxpayer no money, yet a great 
number of individuals use it for filing. In- 
formed taxpayers file Short Form 1040 or 
Long Form 1040 in hopes that by computing 
their own tax they can take full advantage 
of every provision of the law to reduce 
their tax. In any event, they will not have 
to pay more than they would if they had 
filed Form 1040A. 


Form 1040-ES, the Declaration of Esti- 
mated Tax, should be filed by every indivi- 
dual who is required to file a regular return 
and has $100 of other income (interest, 
dividends, wages not subject to withholding, 
etc.). It must also be filed by any individual 
with wages subject to withholding in excess 
of $4,500 plus $600 for each exemption. 


Some of the topics that are of importance 
in a basic income tax unit are as follows: 
(1) Selection of return form, (2) Withholding, 
(3) Exemptions, (4) Income inclusions and 
exclusions, (5) Deductions allowed for ad- 
justed gross income, (6) Deductions allowed 
from adjusted gross income, (7) Head of 
household, (8) Joint returns. 


ARE TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS AWARE 
OF THE PROBLEM? Did you receive training 
in income taxes as a required part of your 
teacher preparation? Many teacher-training 
institutions now offer an elective course, 
but such a course does not solve the problem 
because all business teachers should know 
how to prepare income tax returns. I hope 
that the day will come when institutions 
training business education teachers will 
require their graduates to have a basic 
knowledge of income tax concept and income 
tax return structure. There must be some 
required courses that could spare a few 
weeks for such important training. 


suMMARY. The business education teacher 
should accept the responsibility for making 
sure that high school graduates are prepared 
for citizenship by being informed taxpayers. 
There is a need for income tax instruction 
that goes to the very core of our democratic 
form of government. Students expect that 
their high school training will teach them 
something about a tax that takes a sizeable 
portion of each pay check. Be ready witha 
comeback if anyone dares to say that your 
high school is graduating income tax 
illiterates! Can you say, “We teach income 
Taxes In Our high school.” 
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A Practical Approach in 
Teaching Business Students 
(Continued from page 253) 


instructor has close contact with the busi- 
nessmen in the community and has a com- 
plete file on all businesses in the community. 
When a student needs a job, it is only a 
matter of contacting the businesses by tele- 
phone and inquiring if there are any jobs 
available for a part-time student. This type 
of approach creates exceptionally good pub- 
lic relations between the college and the 
community, which is a very important 
factor in a functional, educational program. 
These are only a few of the benefits that can 
be derived from this method of presenting 
business courses. 

This practical approach of teaching busi- 
ness to the two-year students in our junior 
colleges can be applied to all general busi- 
ness courses, such as advertising, salesman- 
ship, marketing, and so forth. The main 
point to remember is: the students are in 
college for the purpose of getting just two 
years of preparation beyond high school; 
they are not attending the college to com- 
plete a four-year program or more. They 
are interested in getting as much training as 
possible before starting to work; therefore, 
it is the duty of the instructor to create a 
course that will fulfill this requirement for 
the student. 

Caution should be taken to prevent the 
class from becoming commercialized. The 
businessmen should not control the classes 
or tell the instructor how to handle the stu- 
dents or what lectures to use. Unless the 
instructor has control of his classes at all 
times it can lead to ill-feelings between the 
college and community. 

There are many advantages in this method 
of teaching business courses for the student, 
the businessman, and the college. The in- 
structor can create such a course by knowing 
the community, knowing the businessmen 
in the community, and becoming active in 
the community. 
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A practice outfit consisting of ten different narratives 
of transactions with the books of entry for keeping 
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Accounting and bookkeeping teachers in 
public high schools, private business schools, 
universities, and colleges may be interested 
in adopting a teaching device conceived at 
Penn Commercial College, Washington, 
Pennsylvania, which has resulted in: (1) 
Less work for the accounting teacher; (2) 
Less work for the accounting student; (3) A 
better understanding of accounting on the 
part of our graduates. The device is used in 
the teaching of accounting practice sets and 
is described below. 

A series of mimeographed proof sheets 
are provided for our students in conjunction 
with the teaching of all practice sets. The 
purpose of the proof sheet is to provide the 
student with an easy way of proving all 
journals each time he is expected to prove 
cash when working on the practice set. 

Students are instructed to prove all 
journals periodically by the proof sheet 
method before posting any transactions to 
the ledger. This is a preventive measure as 
it enables the student to determine that each 
* book is in balance, so far as debits and 
credits are concerned, on each day he is 
requested to prove cash. If the sums of the 
debit and credit columns do not balance, the 
student is alerted to the fact that his books 
are out of balance and immediately may 
proceed to check for errors in an effort to 
bring each book into balance. This proce- 
dure results in keeping transactions out of 
the ledger that have been recorded incor- 
rectly in the journals. 

In our first practice set the student is 
required by the author to prove cash during 
the November transaction period on Novem- 
ber 4, 11, 18, 25, and 30. In the teachers’ 
manual, totals for these dates are given only 
for the combined cash journal and the petty 
cash disbursements journal; thus suggesting 
to the teacher and to the student that this is 
the only book that needs to be totaled until 
the end of the month. 

Each student is taught to prove all jour- 
nals each time the author suggests a cash 
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Use of Proof Sheets 
Aeceounting Classes 


by J. G. ROOF, PRESIDENT 
PENN COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


proof. An illustration of a completed proof 
sheet is shown on page 259. 

If a student can-get his proof sheets to 
balance and the totals are correct, it is a 
good indication that he understands the 
work. If his proof sheets are not in balance, 
it reveals to the teacher that the student 
needs additional instruction on certain 
phases of the work. 

Correct proof sheets reveal to the teacher 
that the student has each transaction re- 
corded in the proper journal and the figures 
in the proper columns in each journal; they 
also prevent errors that might appear when 
reconciling subsidiary ledgers with the 
control accounts at the end of the month. 
They further prove to the teacher that no 
entry has been omitted or that entries have 
not been recorded twice. 

Our accounting teacher checks all proof 
sheets. He can determine at a glance, with- 
out leafing through a manual, how each 
student is progressing in his practice set 
work. The teacher has a master set of proof 
sheets that he prepares at the time a practice 
set is first used in his classes. This master 
set may then be used until the practice set is 
revised or another set is adopted. 

The only time a teachers’ key needs to be 
used is in checking account numbers, indi- 
vidual transactions, and assisting students 
in finding errors that have been revealed by 
incorrect proof sheet totals. 

We use proof sheets for every practice set 
we teach including cost and automobile 
accounting. In our opinion, the use of proof 
sheets lessens the burden on the teacher, 
increases the efficiency of the accounting 
student as he progresses in his studies, and 
saves both the student and the teacher 
considerable time. 

The lecture method of teaching is used in 
our day classes. Definite assignments are 
given each day as a goal for the student to 
reach by the time he returns to class the next 
day. Each day’s assignment, whenever 

(Concluded on page 288) 
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COMBINED CASH-JOURNAL 



































DEBIT CREDIT 
Liberty Nat’] Bank-Deposits $ 5,288 .88 $ 
Liberty Nat’l Bank-Checks 4,245.91 
General 1,895 .77 2,715.79 
Accounts Receivable 2,674.95 
Accounts Payable , 2,452 .00 
Totals $ 9,636 .65 $ 9,636 .65 








PURCHASES JOURNAL 


Purchases-Accounts Payable $ 2,302.40 ~ 2,302. 
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SALES JOURNAL 


Accounts Receivable-Sales ~ 2,765 .15 $ 2.765. 
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PETTY CASH DISBURSEMENTS 












































Total Amount Disbursed $ 39.43 
W. L. Mann, Drawing-No. 32 $ 15.00 
Stationery and Supplies-No. 17 9.18 
Advertising Expense-No. 614 3.20 
Telephone and Telegraph Expense-No. 615 95 
Miscellaneous Expense-No. 622 3.60 
Charitable Contributions-No.632 7.50 

Totals $ 39.43 $ 39 .43 

BANK BALANCE 

Beginning Balance $ 7,271.22 
ADD Liberty Nat’l Bank-Deposits From 

C. J. 5,288 .88 
Total 12,560. 10 
DEDUCT Liberty Nat’l Bank-Checks 

From C. J. 4,245 .91 
Present Bank Balance $ 8,314.19 
February, 1954 259 
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An Analysis of Business Curricula 
in Texas Secondary Schools 


by MRS. BEATRICE HUSTO. 


formerly with THOMAS J. RUSK JUNIOR HIGH SCHOO;, 


NACOGDOCHES, TEXAS 


This article is based on a study of the status of business 

curricula in the secondary schools of Texas for the academic 

year 1951-52. The study was completed by Mrs. Huston in 

partial fulfillment of the requirement for the Master’s degree 
at Stephen F. Austin State College. 


The purpose of this study was threefold: 
(1) to find out if business education of the 
past has influenced the current philosophies 
and practices of business education today; 
(2) to find out if there were curricula dif- 
ferences in the various secondary schools of 
the other states and Texas; (3) to recom- 
mend a plan for the improvement of the 
business education curricula in the schools 
of the state of Texas. 

After reviewing the literature concerning 
the development of business education in 
the United States, it was found that busi- 
ness education had a long and ‘honorable 
past. Business educators of the past have 
passed on a heritage that should challenge 
the business educator of today. 

In regard to current practices in business 
education the investigation of literature 
indicated that progress has been made in 
business education throughout the United 
States. In order to determine the progress 
made in business education in the secondary 
schools of the state of Texas a more thorough 
investigation of current practices was made. 
The study of the schools chosen for the 
investigation revealed the number of schools 
offering business, vocational, and general 
subjects and the number of these subjects 
offered by each school. The study also 
included an investigation of credits, grade 
placements, minimum time daily require- 
ments, textbook adoptions, and the pre- 
requisites set up by the Texas Education 
Agency. 

A tabulation of 358 Texas schools teaching 
business subjects was made. Different sizes 
of schools were used in order to get an 
adequate picture of the business depart- 
ments of the four-year high schools of Texas. 
The schools were divided into four groups: 
Group A included 240, or 25 per cent of all 
school systems with enrollements up to 250 
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students; Group B included 52, or 25 per 
cent of all school systems with enrollments 
between 251 and 750 students; Group C 
included 21, or 100 per cent of all school 
systems with enrollments between 751 and 
1250 students; and Group D included 45, or 
100 per cent of all school systems with 
enrollments of 1251 students or more. The 
four groups represented 248 Texas counties. 
Only six counties were not represented. 
These six counties were omitted because 
they did not have an accredited four-year 
school system. Six four-year school systems 
of the academy type did not offer accredited 
business subjects. 

The number of schools in each enrollment 
group offering the various business subjects 
is given in Table 1 on page 261. The table 
shows that the four subjects most frequently 
offered by all four groups are typewriting, 
bookkeeping, economics, and stenography. 

The remaining 21 subjects appearing in 
the order of their frequency were: junior 
business training, commercial arithmetic, 
Typewriting II, commercial law, commercial 
geography, occupations, Distributive Edu- 
cation I, secretarial training, Distributive 
Education II, Distributive Education III 
and IV, Stenography II, office practice, 
salesmanship, Diversified Occupations I, 
Diversified Occupations II, III, and IV, 
contemporary social and economics prob- 
lems, advertising, and retail selling. In 
Group A only one subject, typewriting, was 
taught by all schools; in Group B, C, and D 
both typewriting and bookkeeping were 
taught by all schools. Group A schools 


offered 16 business subjects, Group B 
schools 24 business subjects, Group C 
schools 23 business subjects, and Group D 
schools 25 business subjects. 

The number of schools offering a specific 
number of business subjects is given in 
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Table 2 on page 262. The 240 schools in 
Group A offered two to eleven business sub- 
jects, the 52 schools in Group B offered two 
to sixteen subjects, the 21 schools in Group 
C offered four to nineteen subjects, and the 
45 schools in Group D offered thirteen to 
twenty-two subjects. 

An analysis of Tables I and II made it 
possible to suggest ways in which improve- 
ment may be made in business education 
in the secondary schools in the state of 
Texas. For example, business education 
courses offered in a particular school should 
be planned to meet the needs of the com- 
munity. Some of the factors governing the 
course offerings are the geographical loca- 
tion, the size and character of the popula- 
tion, and the nature and extent of the 
economic activities. 

The grade level suggested for each subject 
does not mean that the subject cannot be 
offered successfully on any other grade level. 
The subjects suggested need not all be 
offered in all schools, but they are recom- 
mended if the school desires to offer a 
complete business curriculum. In many 
schools there is a need for some subjects 
more than there is for others; therefore, 
those subjects needed should constitute the 
core around which the business department 
should be organized. No one student can 
possibly take all subjects offered in the 
complete program of studies, and no one 
business student can or should take all busi- 
ness subjects that a large school might offer. 
The number of semesters allotted for teach- 


ing the subjects may also vary according 
to the schools or to the type of curriculu: 
concentration chosen by the student. 

The present business curricula offered in 
Texas high schools consists of 25 offerings. 
The findings of this study suggest that two 
of these offerings be eliminated and eighi 
offerings be added. The subject offerings 
suggested to be eliminated are contemporar\ 
social and economic problems and occupa 
tions. 

The following subject offerings are sug- 
gested to be added to the curriculum: 


1. Business English and business correspondence 
should be added to the curriculum of all schools, 
45-minute period, grade twelve, one semeste: 
each, one-half credit allowed for each, the pre- 
requisite being three years of conventional Eng- 
lish or junior standing. 

2. Consumer education should be offered in the 
ninth grade in schools of 751 enrollment and 
above, 45-minute period, one semester, one-half 
credit, and no prerequisite. 

3. Business machines should be offered in high 
schools of 751 enrollment and above, eleventh 
or twelfth grade, one-half credit each semester, 
45-minute period, typewriting as a prerequisite 
or taken simultaneously. 

4. Business organization and business management 
should be included in schools with an enrollment 
of 751 and above, eleventh or twelfth grade level, 
one semester each, business organization preced- 
ing business management, period of 45 minutes, 
one-half credit and the prerequisite should re- 
quire at least junior standing. 

5. Merchandising and marketing courses should be 
offered to students in schools with an enrollment 
of 1251 or more, junior standing, one semester 
each, 45 minutes a day, eleventh grade level one- 
half credit merchandising preceding marketing. 


TABLE 2 


NUMERICAL DISTRIBUTION OF BUSINESS SUBJECTS IN 
THREE HUNDRED FIFTY-EIGHT TEXAS HIGH SCHOOLS 





































































































Number of Schools Offering Indicated Number of Subjects 
Business Total 
Subjects 
Offered 21/3 }4/|5|6)/7 | 8 | 9} 10] 11) 13) 15) 16) 17) 18) 19 20| 21| 22 
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In the subject offerings already approved 
by the Texas Education Agency the follow- 
ing changes are suggested concerning the 
credits, grade placements, minimum time 
daily requirements, and prerequisites: 


) 1. Bookkeeping should receive one-half credit for 
each semester. 


2. Commercial arithmetic should be offered on the 
tenth grade level, not on the ninth grade level, 
for one semester in which one-half credit should 
be received, with general mathematics as a 
prerequisite. 

$. Commercial law can be offered in the tenth or 
eleventh grades as well as in the eleventh or 
twelfth grades. 

4. Distributive education should receive only one- 
half credit each semester with a minimum time 
daily requirement of 90 minutes. 

5. Economics deserves one-half credit each semester 
and sophomore standing should be the pre- 
requisite. 

6. Junior business training should receive one- 
half credit each semester, and strictly for the 
ninth grade. 

| 7. Office practice should receive one-half credit 

| each semester for a 90-minute period, on the 

twelfth grade level. 

8. Retail selling should be offered in the eleventh 
grade as a prerequisite for distributive educa- 
tion. 

9. Salesmanship should also be a prerequisite for 
distributive education, and the tenth or eleventh 
grade would be a satisfactory placement with 
sophomore standing being the prerequisite. 

10. Secretarial training should receive one-half 

credit each semester, offered in the twelfth 









grade, with typewriting and shorthand as pre- 
requisites. 

11. Shorthand should have a minimum time daily 
requirement of 90 minutes. 


12. Typewriting should receive one-half credit for 
each semester, and should be offered in the 
eleventh and twelfth grades. 


Recommendations for subject offerings 
are given in Table 3 on page 263. Credits, 
grade placements, minimum time daily re- 
quirements, and subjects as approved by 
the Texas Education Agency plus the sug- 
gestions I have made are given in Table 4 
on page 288. 


The conclusions reached from this study 
indicate a need for the revision of the present 
business curriculum in the Texas Secondary 
Schools. A flexible curriculum will (1) 
adequately prepare the students for further 
business training in institutions of higher 
learning; (2) adequately train the students 
to take their places in the business world; 
(3) remove the traditional courses that no 
longer meet the demands of the modern 
business world; (4) add courses to help sup- 
ply the present demand; and (5) change the 
semesters, credits, grade placements, mini- 
mum time daily requirements, and prereq- 
uisites in some of the courses. 

From the findings of this study, certain 
recommendations for the consideration of 

(Concluded on page 288) 


TABLE 3 


SUGGESTED SUBJECT OFFERINGS IN BUSINESS CURRICULA FOR 
TEXAS HIGH SCHOOLS 





Group A Schools Group B Schools 


Group C Schools Group D Schools 














0-250 Students 


251-750 Students 


751-1250 Students 


1251 Students or More 





Bookkeeping 

Business Correspondence 
Business English 
Commercial Arithmetic 
Junior Business Training 
Office Practice 
Shorthand 

Typewriting 








Bookkeeping 
Business Correspondence 
Business English 
Commercial Arithmetic 
Commercial Geography 
Commercial Law 
Economics 

Junior Business Training 
Office Practice 
Retail Selling 
Salesmanship 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 





Advertising 
Bookkeeping 

Business Correspondence 
Business English 
Business Machines 
Business Management 
Business Organization 
Commercial Arithmetic 
Commercial Geography 
Commercial Law 
Consumer Education 
Distributive Education 
Diversified Occupations 
Economics 

Junior Business Training 
Office Practice 

Retail Selling 
Salesmanship 
Secretarial Training 
Shorthand 

Typewriting 





Advertising 
Bookkeeping 

Business Correspondence 
Business English 
Business Machines 
Business Management 
Business Organization 
Commercial Arithmetic 
Commercial Geography 
Commercial Law 
Consumer Education 
Distributive Education 
Diversified Occupations 
Economics 

Junior Business Training 
Marketing 
Merchandising 

Office Practice 

Retail Selling 
Salesmanship 
Secretarial Training 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 
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We listened 
to YOU! 


AND THOUSANDS OF OTHERS 
then we went to work...authors, 


editors, teachers, publishers 


TO GIVE YOU THIS 
7” 








Already adopted in 
every state that has made 
an adoption since its publication 


20" CENTURY. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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Hundreds of teachers told us consistently not to 
make any radical changes, but they offered helpful 
suggestions that were studied in the light of modern 
teaching methods and modern business methods. 
A tremendous number of important but still not 
radical changes have been made in this new book 
to make it better illustrated, easier to read, and 
easier to understand. Numerous new refinements 
have been added with new problems and new 
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Not a radical change, but sound improvement 


illustrations. While it seemed difficult to find ways 
to make improvements, new ways were found. This 
book represents the combined efforts of hundreds 
of teachers together with our authors and editors. 
We present it to you as a fine example of the art of 
publishing. It’s a book that you can use with pride 
and confidence with the assurance that no effort or 
money has been spared in giving you a truly teach- 
able textbook. 
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An Economics book that drives 
straight to the vital points... 


Applied Economics 


When APPLIED ECONOMICS was first published it B J H D ° d d 
helped to stop the downward trend in the teaching of ia , 
economics. At that time economics was becoming an 
unpopular subject because it was too technical and 4th Edition 
uninteresting. Dr. Dodd succeeded in writing a book 
that was easily understandable and was applied to 
problems of vital interest to young students. The new 
fourth edition makes additional strides in simplifica- 
tion, clarification, and application. It is a thoroughly WORKBOOK 
improved and modernized book. J 

an 


with 


Some of the vital economic problems to which special 
attention has been given are the organization of busi- 
ness enterprise, government and business, the cost of TESTS 
living, economic problems of war, the farm problem, 

labor and management, our relations with other nations, 

and social security. 





Dr. Dodd is a thoroughly loyal citizen who deals with 
all topics fairly. You will like his treatment of capitalism, 
communism, socialism, and fascism. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business‘and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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International Artyping Contest Rules 


The sixteenth annual Artyping Contest 
will again be sponsored by Julius Nelson. 
The following are the rules for the contest: 


1. There is no restriction as to make of typewriter, 
color of ribbon or carbon, type of design, or size 
of paper. 

2. The contestant’s name, teacher, school, and ad- 
dress should be typed on the top right-hand 
corner of the back of each entry. 

8. Any number of entries may be submitted, but 
each must be accompanied by ten cents as ex- 
amination fee. 

4. No entries will be returned. 

5. A portable typewriter will go to the entry ranking 
first. A pushbutton, sweep-second stop-watch 
will go to the teacher of the first-place winner. 

6. The school] submitting the best group of entries 
(5 or more to be considered a group) will receive 
a bronze-and-walnut plaque. 

7. The official bronze medal will go to the next 
twenty ranking entries. 

8. All entries should be sent flat, carefully packed, 
to the sponsor, Julius Nelson, 4006 Carlisle 
Avenue, Baltimore 16, Maryland. Entries may 
be sent at any time between now and the close 
of the contest, April 1, 1954, but should be post- 
marked not later than that date. All entries from 
foreign countries should reach Baltimore by that 
date. ¢ 


February, 1954 


Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award 


Since 1940, Delta Pi Epsilon, honorary 
graduate fraternity in business education, 
has beenmaking” an” annual award to the 
person having completed the study which 
represents the most significant contribution 
to research in the field of business education 
during the year. The award for the 1952 
study was in the nature of a plaque and the 
publishing of an abstract of the study. 

Announcement of the award was made by 
Dr. H. G. Enterline, Indiana University, 
chairman of the Research Award Com- 
mittee, on? the occasion of the Delta Pi 
Epsilon Banquet held at the Hotel Jefferson 
in St. Louis on’ December 29, 1953. The 
award was given to Dr.¥ James Stuart, 
A. & T. College, Greensboro, North Carolina, 
for his study “A Scale for Determining the 
Attitudes of High School Business Educa- 
tion Students Toward Certain Aspects , of 
Office Work,” a Ph.D. thesis completed at 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, under 
the direction of Dr. J. Marshall Hanna. 

Announcement was also made of two addi- 
tional studies that represent outstanding 
contributions to the field of business edu- 
cation: Dr. William YLogan, Ohio State 
University, for his study, “Criteria for 
Evaluating a State-Wide, In-School Dis- 
tributive Education Program,” and to 
Dr. William Jennings, Memphis State Col- 
lege, for his study, “Contributions of Busi- 
ness Education to General Education in the 
Secondary School.” Judges for the Contest 
were Professor Ann Brewington, University 
of Chicago; Professor Robert A. Lowry, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College; and Dr. William 
Polishook, Temple University. Nineteen 
studies from fourteen colleges and univer- 
sities were represented in the contest. 


Walker Heads Pennsylvania Teachers 


Dr. Benjamin Kuykendall of Philadelphia 
presided over the meeting of the business 
education section of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association in Harrisburg on 
December 29. During this meeting plans 
were made for the spring conferences on 
business education in New Kensington and 
Philadelphia. 

During the business session Mr. Galen 
Walker of Meadeville was elected president. 
The other newly elected officers are: first 
vice-president, Morgan Foose, Neffsville; 
second vice-president, Renetta Heiss, 


Altoona; secretary, Edith Fairlamb, Read- 
ing; treasurer, William Whitely, Reading. 
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Howard Wheland, head 
of the Business Depart- 
ment, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
was elected president of 
the National Business 
Teachers Association at 
its annual convention 
which was held at the 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
Missouri, during the 
Christmas holidays. Dur- 
ing the past year Mr. 
Wheland served as mem- 

_= bership chairman of the 
Howard Wheland Association. 

More than eight hun- 
dred teachers attended the convention in 
St. Louis. 


_The convention next year will be held in 
Chicago. 
The other newly elected officers and board 
members of N.B.T.A. are as follows: 
First Vice-President — Mrs. Mary Houser, Libbey 
High School, Toledo, Ohio 
Second Vice-President — Doris Howell, Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, Illinois 
Secretary — Leslie J. Whale, supervisor of business 
education, Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, 
Michigan 
Treasurer — Russell Hosler, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Executive Board Member (representing private schools) 
— M. O. Kirkpatrick, president, King’s Business 
College, Charlotte, North Carolina 











Secondary Schools Department 
Chairman — Warren Polley, Antioch High School, 
Antioch, Illinois 


Vwe-Chairman — Mrs. Mary Massey, Herculaneum 
High School, Herculaneum, Missouri 


Secretary — Robert Hoskinson, Charles T. Brush 
High School, South Euclid, Ohio 


Private Business Schools Department 
Chairman — E. O, Fenton, president, American In- 
stitute of Business, Des Moines, Iowa 


Vice-Chairman — Darlene Heller, manager, Rockford 
School of Business, Rockford, Illinois 


Secretary — Mrs. Mary Gassaway, principal, Sanford- 
Brown Business College, St. Louis, Missouri 


College Department 
Chairman — Mina M. Johnson, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana 


Vice-Chairman — Earl G. Nicks, University of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colorado 


Secretary — Louis Bauer, Community College, Elgin, 
Illinois 
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Howard Wheland to Lead N.B.T.A. 


Private School Instructors Round Table 


Chairman — William B. Montag, secretary-treasurer, 
Mankato Commercial College, Mankato, Minne- 
sota 


‘Vice-Chairman — W.L. McBee, educational director, 


Hammel Business University, Akron, Ohio 


Secretary — Mrs. Bayard Clark, director, Katharine 
Gibbs School, Chicago, Illinois 


Private School Owners and Registrars 
Chairman — Ray P. Barnes, Jr., secretary-treasurer, 
Barnes School of Commerce, Denver, Colorado 


Vice-Chairman — W. Claude Stevenson, © vice- 
president, Minnesota-School of Business, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota 


Secretary — Violet R. Sergent, president, Hammond 
Business College, Hammond, Indiana 


Administrators and Department Heads 
Round Table 


Chairman — Margaret Elam, coordinator, Board of 
Education, St. Louis, Missouri 


Vice-Chairman — Robert Finch, supervisor of busi- 
ness education, Cincinnati Public Schools, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


Secretary — James Coughlin, Chicago, Illinois 


Basic Business Round Table 


Chairman — A. Donald Beattie, State Department 
of Education, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Vice-Chairman — William M. Polishook, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Secretary — Mear] Guthrie, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Round Table 

Chairman — Quenton Christenson, Crystal Lake 
High School, Crystal Lake, Illinois 

Vice-Chairman — Esther Anderson, Toledo Univer- 
sity, Toledo, Ohio 

Secretary — Ivan Calton, Southwest Missouri State 
College, Springfield, Missouri 


Distributive Education Round Table 
Chairman — Earl Roth, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana 
Vice-Chairman — Eugene Voight, High School, Belle- 
ville, Illinois 


Secretary — Reyno F. Bixler, Waukegan Township 
High School, Waukegan, Illinois 


Office Machines Round Table 
Chairman — Juanita Rauch, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado 
Vice-Chairman — Donald Boege, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kansas 
Secretary — Jeanne Dahl, Glenbrook High School, 
Northbrook, Illinois 


Secretarial Round Table 
Chairman — John L. Rowe, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb, Illinois 
Vice-Chairman — Faborn Etier, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas 


Secretary — Sister M. Therese, O.S.F., Madonna 
High School, Aurora, Illinois 
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Kansas Conference at Emporia State 


On April 10 the sixth annual business 
education conference will be held on the 
campus of the Kansas State Teachers College 
of Emporia. This year’s conference will 
center around the theme, “The Use of Busi- 
ness Machines in the Business Education 
Program.” The increasing demand by busi- 
ness that the public schools increase and 
improve their offering in this very important 
phase of business education makes this a 
timely topic. 

Dr. Peter L. Agnew, assistant dean of the 
School of Education, New York University, 
and B. R. Mills, assistant manager of Sales 
Training Division, National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, have been invited 
to discuss the problems of business machines 
in the business education program. Dr. Ag- 
new has had a prominent part in the develop- 
ment of business machine programs in the 
schools. Aside from his experience in teach- 
ing business machine courses at New York 
University, he has written several outstand- 
ing textbooks on secretarial and office 
practice and methods of instruction in the 
use of various office machines. He has con- 
tributed many articles to the major business 
education magazines on the use and instruc- 
tion of business machines. 

B. R. Mills has worked with the National 
Cash Register Company for the past eighteen 
years. He has held responsible positions in 
this company in both the United States and 
Canada. At the present time, as assistant 
manager of the sales training department, 
he has been specializing in the business 
machine training courses. 

Both Dr. Agnew and Mr. Mills are well 
qualified in the business machine area and 
should be in a good position to offer concrete 
suggestions for improvements in this phase 
of business education. All business teachers 
in and around Kansas are invited to partici- 
pate in this conference. 


North Carolina Conference 


Plans are underway for the thirteenth 
annual business education conference to be 
held at The Woman’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Greensboro, on 
March 13. The conference, held annually 
for business teachers from high schools, 
colleges, and business schools, is sponsored 
by the Business Education Department of 
Woman’s College and Zeta chapter of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, national honorary graduate 
fraternity in business education. 


February, 1954 


“How to Achieve Practical Office Stand- 
ards” is the topic for this year’s conference. 
T. James Crawford of the School of Business 
of Indiana University, Bloomington, will 
be the keynote speaker and panel leader. 
The morning session will be devoted to a 
discussion on “Measuring Standards in 
Business Education.” In the afternoon a 
group of office managers will present their 
views on what constitutes acceptable office 
standards. 


Jeffery Is Acting College President 


Bruce Jeffery, profes- 
sor of education and di- 
rector of business teacher 
training, Salem State 
Teachers College, Salem, 
Massachusetts, has been 
appointed acting presi- 
dent of the institution. 
Edward A. Sullivan is 
the retiring president. 

Mr. Jeffery, who is a 
graduate of Canada Col- 
lege, Chatham, Ontario, 
received his Bachelor’s 
and Master’s degrees 
from Boston University. 
He also holds an LL.B. 
degree from LaSalle University of Law, 
Chicago. He has completed sixty-one semes- 
ter hours beyond his Master’s degree at 
Boston University. 

During the twenty-five years that Mr. Jef- 
fery was with the Fitchburg, Massachusetts, 
School system he held the following posi- 
tions: head of the High School Commercial 
Department, assistant principal of the High 
School, acting superintendent of schools, 
principal of the B. F. Brown Junior High 
School. For five years he was a special 
lecturer in business education on the gradu- 
ate level at Boston University. 

Mr. Jeffery is a past president of Epsilon 
chapter Delta Pi Epsilon, New England 
Business Teachers Association, and Alpha 
Lambda chapter of Phi Delta Kappa. In 
addition to his duties at Salem State 
Teachers College he is a part-time instructor 
in business education at Boston University 
and will be at Plymouth, New Hampshire, 
Teachers College in the summer of 1954 
giving graduate courses. 

For many years Mr. Jeffery has been a 
respected leader in business education in 
New England. He has been active in pro- 
fessional affairs locally and nationally. 











Bruce Jeffery 
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Draughon’s, Dallas, in New Building 


The well-known Draughon’s Business Col- 
lege, Dallas, Texas, has moved into a new, 
specially designed, three-story building at 
2101 Commerce at Central Expressway. The 
new building, which is occupied completely 
by the college, is one of the finest and largest 
of its kind in the South and marks another 
expansion for the school, which was estab- 
lished in Dallas a half century ago. 


The all-weather air-conditioned building 
has Janitrol ceiling heaters, fluorescent lights 
throughout, and sound-absorbing tile-cork 
floors. Modernistic in its appearance and 
appointments, the building has solid glass 
walls on the Commerce and Central Express- 
way sides of the ground floor. The upper 
floors have windows on all sides. Offices, 
study halls, classrooms and conference rooms 
are separated by glass partitions. 


M. R. Bobbitt is president of the school; 
W. H. Miracle is vice-president; H. E. 
Cannon is general manager; and Mrs. Carl 
Handley is manager of the employment 
department. 


Draughon’s Business College in Dallas is 
one of thirty in the South. 


Indiana Conference 


The seventh annual conference on busi- 
ness teacher education will be held on the 
campus of Indiana University, Bloomington, 
on March 12 and 13. The problem areas 
that will be studied at the conference are: 
(1) the initial preparation and in-service 
development of business and economics 
teachers for teaching business and economic 
information that every person should know, 
and (2) quality of students entering business 
teacher education programs. 


The conference will be conducted in an 
informal manner. Opportunity to discuss 
problems encountered in the education of 
new business teachers will be generously 
provided. The conference is planned espe- 
cially for the business education faculties of 
colleges and universities engaged in teacher 
education. All others interested are welcome 
to participate. 


Advance registration and hotel reserva- 
tions are requested. Further information 
may be obtained by writing to Dr. Elvin S. 
Eyster, Chairman, Department of Business 
Education, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 





advertising. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





Used in almost EVERY 
high school class in advertising... 


FUNDAMENTALS | sors 
of ADVERTISING ™ xcias 


Emphasis is placed upon advertising as a tool employed in everyday business enterprise. Particular 
attention is given to advertising as a form of sales promotion. ‘Special attention is given to retail 


Each chapter includes discussion problems and projects. The discussion questions are thought- 
provoking. They help to develop the principles in the assignment. The projects are designed to 
require original outside work on the part of the student. 


A workbook may be obtained to accompany the textbook, but its use is optional. Besides the 
objective study guides it includes special stationery for the written problems and the projects, 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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F. G. Nichols ls Honored 

The first John Robert Gregg Annual 
Award in Business Education was pre- 
sented to Frederick George Nichols at the 
banquet of the National Business Teachers 
Association in St. Louis on Wednesday, 
December 30. The award consisted of a 
citation and a cash gift of $500. The citation 
to Mr. Nichols was made for: “His many 
contributions to education as a _ thinker, 
teacher, and writer; for his outstanding 
national leadership in business education, 
and for his role in establishing city and state 
supervision of business education; for his 
stimulating and challenging leadership in 
the field of graduate study in business edu- 
cation; for his tireless and constructive effort 
in building unity of purpose and high pro- 
fessional goals in _ private-business-school 
education; for his extensive professional 
writings; for his keen analysis of the rela- 
tionship between vocational education and 
general education and constant emphasis 
on the philosophy that sound business 
education must be built on sound vocational 
and general education; for his stature as a 
man of character and a friend to thousands 
who have come under his far-reaching in- 
fluence.” 

The presentation of the award was made 
by Dr. Paul S. Lomax, head of the Business 
Education Department, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University, New York City. 

Although Mr. Nichols is now retired from 
regular professional responsibility, he is 
currently directing the research activities 
of Business Education Research Associates, 
an organization dedicated to the up-grading 
and improving of education in the private 
business schools. 


Secretarial Workshop 


On March 12 and 13, 1954, the College of 
Commerce and Finance of the University of 
Detroit, in cooperation with the Detroit 
Transcript Chapter of the National Secre- 
taries Association, will sponsor its Second 
Annual Workshop for Secretaries on the 
University of Detroit’s campus at Livernois 
and MeNichols Road. Secretaries and busi- 
ness teachers from Detroit and surrounding 
areas are invited to attend this workshop. 

The workshop program will open Friday 
evening, March 12, at 8:00 p.m. The program 
for Saturday, March 18, will consist of a 
series of sectional meetings, a luncheon, a 
tour of exhibits, and demonstrations. Satur- 
day’s program will begin at 9:00 a.m. 


February, 1954 


Among those participating on the program 
are: Dr. John L. Rowe, Northern IiIlinois 
State Teachers College, DeKalb; Professor 
Mary Connelly, Boston University; Law- 
rence T. Thomson, chief, Business Education 
Division, State of Michigan; Dr. Edgar L. 
Harden, dean, Continuing Education Serv- 
ice, Michigan State College; Mrs. Kay 
Wareham, Institute for Certifying Secre- 
taries; Arthur S. Greiner, assistant vice- 
president, National Bank of Detroit; Edward 
J. Kral, Kelsey Hayes Wheel Company, 
Detroit; Rosemary Hoban, president, Ameri- 
can Woman’s Society of Certified Public 
Accountants. 

The workshop will carry a registration fee 
of $2.50. A schedule of the program and 
registration blank will be mailed upon 
request. Direct inquiries to: Dr. William G. 
Savage, Division of Secretarial Science and 
Business Education, College of Commerce 
and Finance, University of Detroit, De- 
troit 21, Michigan. 


Martin Completes Doétorate 


Thomas B. Martin, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business, Delta State Teachers 
College, Cleveland, Mississippi, was awarded 
the Doctor of Education degree by Indiana 
University, Bloomington, at the end of the 
summer session of 1953. The title of his 
dissertation was “Major Issues in the Ad- 
ministration of Graduate Programs Leading 
to the Master’s Degree.” The study was 
completed under the direction of Dr. Elvin S. 
Eyster. 

Dr. Martin received his Bachelor’s degree 
from the Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Missouri, and his 
Master’s degree from the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. Prior to entering 
military service in 1943, he taught in the 
high schools of Missouri. Since 1946 he has 
served as head of the Department of Business 
of the Delta State Teachers College. 





CLERICAL PAYROLL PROCEDURES 
by John A. Pendery 


This new material is a combination textbook and work- 
book. It can be used as an. independent ject in 
Office practice, arithmetic, or bookkeeping. are 
ten assignments requiring 20-25 hours for completion. 
The work involves computing wages and salaries, 

the time — deductions from wages, 
and preparing payroll reports and records. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 


Cincinnati 2 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Western Pennsylvania Conference 


The spring meeting of the Western Divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Business Educa- 
tors’ Association will be held at the Senior 
High School, New Kensington, on Wednes- 
day, April 10. The theme of the conference 
will be “Educating the Whole Student.” 

Dr. Asher Isaacs, professor of economics, 
University of Pittsburgh, will speak on the 
topic “Economic Understandings” and Al- 
bert Einsporn, office manager, Aluminum 
Company of America, will be the luncheon 
speaker and will speak on the topic “The 
Employer Hires the Whole Person.” In 
addition to these two speakers there will be 
two panel discussions — one on the topic 
““A Few Tricks of the Trade” and the other 
on “Character Development.” 

Members of the program committee are: 
Katherine C. Blum, Irvin Avenue Vocational 
High School, Pittsburgh; Irma Sutton, 
Dormont High School; Ida Grace Routh, 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh; Irving 
Gottlieb, Washington High School; and 
Brother Chayles, Central Catholic High 
School, Pittsburgh. Members of the faculty 
of New Kensington High School, with John 
Keiser acting as chairman, will be in charge 
of local arrangements. 


Illinois Annual Convention 


The Illinois Business Education Associa- 
tion convention will be held in Springfield on 
April 8-10. The convention will be held in 
conjunction with the [Illinois Vocational 
Association and the convention headquarters 
will be the Leland Hotel. 

On Thursday afternoon, April 8, there will 
be a luncheon at the Governor’s mansion from 
3:00 to 5:00 p.m. Several tours of interest 
to business educators are being planned. 

The following members of I.B.E.A. will 
serve as chairmen of the committees for the 
convention: general chairman, Ralph Mason; 
program chairman, William Mullaney; ar- 
rangements, Nell Plains; luncheon, Ada 
Teodori Songer and Ruth Purcell; com- 
mercial exhibits, Inez Gieseking and Made- 
line Craig; I.B.E.A. reception, John A. 
Beaumont; legislation, James E. Trabue; 
A.V.A. publicity, Robert Kozelka; I.B.E.A. 
publicity, Laura L. Brown. 

The I.B.E.A. officers for 1953 are: presi- 
dent, Edith C. Sidney, Board of Education, 
Chicago; vice-president, Homer F. Ely, 
Alton Senior High School, Alton; secretary, 
Mabel Scheiderer, Decatur High School, 
Decatur; treasurer, Robert D. Hungerford, 
Galesburg Senior High School, Galesburg. 
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PROJECTS IN 
CLERICAL TRAINING 


By Goodfellow, Kahn 











of double-entry bookkeeping. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Cincinnati 2 





PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING consists of a series of six comprehensive projects pertaining 
to six different types of businesses. The student is required to keep the records and complete all 
the clerical work involved in each of these busiriesses. The projects do not require any knowledge 


PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING can be used in many ways in your school if you want to 
prepare students for jobs that are now available in clerical occupations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Typing Standards with the Type Timer 


The payroll costs for typing can be con- 
trolled by a simple and direct measure of 
the estimated time required to complete 
any typing job. A plastic, transparent 
chart — the “Type Timer” — will, when 
placed over any typed area, show the stand- 
ard time required to complete the job. 


The “Type Timer” may be adjusted to 
show the standard typing time for mixtures 
of words and figures and for tabular typing. 
It may be used with materials typed on any 
make of machine and with any number of 
carbon copies. Different standards apply 
when the source material is printed or typed 
copy, handwritten copy, shorthand notes, 
or sound reproduced dictation. A standard 
time for taking dictation can also be de- 
termined by using the ““Type Timer.” 

By comparing the standard time found 
from the “Type Timer” with the actual 
time spent, any time saved by the typist 
would show up. The use of the “Type 
Timer” enables management to reduce and 
better control the payroll cost of typing. 


This timer scale can be used in typing 
classes to set goals and measure typing 
efficiency. It will be useful in production 
typing. 

The price of the “Type Timer” to educa- 
tional institutions is $10. For further infor- 
mation write to: Martin Wiberg, 1456 
Cavell Avenue, Highland Park, Illinois. 





Type Timer 
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Are You Teaching Business Philosophy? 


(Submitted by J. H. Boren 
Chief Accountant 
Texas Department of Agriculture 
Austin, Texas) 


A truly good politician is not only con- 
cerned with votes, but he is also constantly 
acting in accord with the ideals and prin- 
ciples for which he and his party stand. 
A good minister is not merely concerned with 
the size of his congregation but is primarily 
absorbed with the quality of Christian 
service which he renders. Similarly, a good 
business educator is not merely concerned 
with mechanical operations, but is deeply 
interested in the kind of business philosophy 
which he, either directly or indirectly, instills 
in his students. In short, “good” in the 
Platonic sense, is that which centers upon 
excellence of function or basic purpose, and 
good business education is that in which such 
purposes constantly serve as the touch- 
stone of evaluation. 


The tendency today, however, appears to 
be in the direction of increased emphasis on 
efficiency in motor skills with decreasing 
regard for the basic purpose of business edu- 
cation. This statement, based upon ad- 
mittedly limited observation, is put forth 
for the purpose of stimulating self-examina- 
tion on the part of such business teachers as 
may read these words. 


May these further questions be con- 
sidered? Is there more to business education 
than producing efficient typists, accurate 
bookkeepers, speedy shorthand artists, and 
calculator pilots? Is educational philosophy 
to be relegated to some dusty shelf because 
“business education is different” in that it 
includes motor skill development? Is there 
a definite philosophy of business education 
in the school or is it only a verbalistic 
“philosophy by cliché”? Should the what 
and the how of education work to the ex- 
clusion of the why? 


What do YOU think? 





RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES 


You may now obtain a complete, self-contained book- 
keeping outfit emphasizing record keeping for small 
businesses. It provides work for approximately thirty- 
six hours. A knowledge of double-entry bookkeeping is 
not required. 

List Price $1.80 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 5 
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Conventions and Conferences — Spring, 1954 








Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 





Alabama Business Education Association 


American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 


American Association of Junior Colleges 


American Personnel & Guidance Association......... 


Business Education Association of the State of New 


California Business Education Association 


California Council of Business Schools 


Catholic Business Education Association 


Central Commercial Teachers Association 


Commercial Education Association of the City of New 
York & Vicinity 


Connecticut Business Educators’ Association. .. . 


Eastern Business Teachers Association 


Florida Education Association 


Future Business Leaders of America............. 


Georgia Business Education Association 


Georgia Kducation Association......... 


Idaho Education Association..... . 


Illinois Business Education Association 


Illinois Business Education Area Conference 


Illinois Business Education Summer Conference. ..... 


Illinois Education Association — 
Southwestern 


Illinois Vocational Association 


Indiana Business Education Clinic 


Indiana U. Business Education Conference 


Indiana U. Business Education Summer Conference... . 
Inland Empire Education Association............... 
International Society for Business Education......... 
Kansas Business Education Conference 


Kansas Business Education Conference.............. 
Kentucky Annual Business Education Conference. ... 
Kentucky Business Education Association 


Kentucky Education Association................... 
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Birmingham............... 
Boston, Massachusetts. . 
St. Louis, Missouri......... 
Buffalo, New York..... 


New York City........... 


New Britain........... 


a ere 
Springfield............. 
RLY cin stdeenaece 
Rs 4 hes Senn wees 


East St. Louis............ 
ER seiko esness 
ee 
Bloomington........... 
Bloomington........... 


Spokane, Washington... 


Louisville............. 


Louisville............. 


March 26 
...| April 29-May 1 
March 8-10 


...| April 12-15 


...| May 14, 15 
...| April 11-13 
...| May 14, 15 
...| April 21, 22 
...| April 30-—May 1 


April 10 


...| May 8 
...| April 15-17 
...| April 8-10 


June 14-16 


...| March 19 
...| March 18-20 
..-| April 23 

...| April 8-10 
...| May 1 


...| July 11, 12 


April 2 


...| April 8-10 


...| April 9, 10 

...| March 12, 13 
...| July 6, 7 

...| April 7-9 

...| February 11-13 
...| April 10 


....| April 24 


...| July 16, 17 


....| April 22 
....| April 21-28 
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Name of Association 





Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 





Michigan Business Education Association 


Michigan Business Education Conference 


Michigan Business Schools Association 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club 


Midwest Economics Association.................... 
Mississippi Business Education Association ...... 
Mississippi Education Association......... 


Mountain-Plains Business Education Association 


National Association of Business Teacher-Training 
I ocho ie ts en «tees agen ane eee 
National Association of Cost Accountants 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals. . . 
¥ 
National Catholic Educational Association........... 
National Education Association — 
| Sy ee eee ee eT ee 
American Association of School Administrators... . . 
National Office Management Association........ 
National University Extension Association. ... . 
New Jersey Business Education Association.......... 


New York State Vocational and Practical Arts Associa- 


New York University Business Education Conference. . 
North Carolina Association of Business Schools... .. . 
North Carolina Business Education Conference. ...... 


North Carolina Education Association............... 


North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
____,, ESRI fae RIS AE 6 5 Ren ee 


North Dakota Internationa] Business Education Con- 


Northwestern University Business Education Con- 
RRR ip Se eT Og ot ara wee 


Ohio Business Schools Association........ 

Ohio Business Teachers’ Association. ...... 

Oregon Education Association............... 

Pennsylvania Association of Private Business Schools. . 

Pennsylvania Business Educators Association — 
I 5. cssane do rev oe esd'sviw ante aes 
ee ee ee eee 


South Carolina Association of Business Colleges... .... 
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St.. Mary’s Lake, 
Battle Creek......... 


New York City........... 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. . 


St. Louis, Missouri. . 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee 


Rahway..... 


ee 

New York City........... 
Winston-Salem............ 
rer ee 


ee) yo hi 


Evanston, Illinois.......... 
RN Abeba decdcenties 
Nad nn asnels bans 
SEE: & ah sees cs 

| RE RRR ire 


Philadelphia.............. 
New Kensington.......... 





March 26, 27 


July 9-11 
March 26, 27 
May 14 
April 22-24 
March 18-20 
March 17-19 


June 17-19 


February 11-13 
June 13-17 
February 20-24 
April 19-22 
June 27-July 2 
February 13-18 
May 23-27 
May 9-12 


February 26 


April 8-10 
July 28 

May 15 
March 13 
March 18-20 


March 22-26 


June 3, 4 


July 15 

May 7, 8 
April 23, 24 
March 18-20 
May 21, 22 
April 24 
April 10 
March 20 
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Name of Association Place of Meeting Date of Meeting 
South Carolina Business Education Association ....... . EE er March 26 
South Carolina Education Association............... | Columbia.................| March 25, 26 
Southwestern Social Science Association............. eS April 16, 17 
Tennessee Education Association................... I 555s Sack neh eae April 8, 9 
Texas State Teachers Association — 
RS Se eee eee ee OTT e March 18-20 
MS Gy or ie sina annleied waa oe eran Ee rere March 11, 12 
cs dick cchhbb aandihdnnakes da kowkin waka einee Kean April 1, 2 
I es ac Sule walsluee ease wae RR ere ee March 11, 12 
NS err rere MA CR een ee NE Tee ee March 5, 6 
EEE ae ee a mre Bart EEG en ere -.| March 11-13 
fog dy eto un and o-5 10,0 OS Sw ae ee ee March 12, 13 
I ek s ris ic cts ay & Siacahh a aigwte eee eee NE, iow cae wae March 12, 13 
TE na a ene mae ee Le I i sunita ncua.w vedo March 12 
se nbs io... Wry wie idies wie oh ainasne om rs SILA, ele awed March 19, 20 
EE ois a va Scimnsas ta awusisies een ee ee March 11, 12 
Texas Vocational Association...................... San Antonio.............. April 1-8 
United Business Education Association.............. ies ia eleva subeuld February 11-13 
New York City............ June 27, 28 
Virginia Business Education Association............. Natural Bridge............ April 8 
Western Business Education Association............ Portland, Oregon.......... March 18-20 
Western Washington Commercial Teachers Associa- 
PEEL Oe a Eas Fd ire bee Riss: caealeeinestplodals March 138 
Wisconsin Association for Vocational and Adult Edu- 
MN loin as ots wii cresd pera rata dicla se dcieaue aise Sam EE Eee May 6-8 
Wisconsin Business Education Institute.............. Ee July 28-30 














E.B.T.A. Membership Campaign 


Although membership enrollments in the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association are 
running ahead of those last year, the Asso- 
ciation will not relax its intensive member- 
ship campaign until its goal of 2,600 members 
has been attained, according to an announce- 
ment by Bernard A. Shilt, E.B.T.A. presi- 
dent. 

Heading the campaign are LeRoy A. 
Brendel, Beverly High School, Beverly, 
Massachusetts, and his assistant member- 
ship chairman, Raymond F. Brecker, South 
Park High School, Buffalo, New York. State 
membership charimen include: Georgia 
Prue, William G. Ott, L. Blanche Stevens, 
Enrico Sasso, Agnes I. Hoberg, Louis C. 
Nanassy, Kennard E. Goodman, Elizabeth 





Hutchinson, Priscilla Moulton, George A. 
Wagoner, John Callan, Henry Mathiot, 
Ermelinda Rodas, Mrs. La Von Clark, Mary 
Connelly, C. R. Wessels, William Gordon, 
Frank G. Storrs, and Joseph McQueen. 

A special feature of this year’s membership 
campaign will be recognition for all those 
who have held membership in the E.B.T.A. 
for twenty-five years or longer. Their names 
will be listed in an “Honor Section” of the 
Souvenir Journal to be distributed at the 
Association’s 57th annual convention on 
April 15-17, 1954, at the Hotel Statler, 
Boston. 

Annual membership dues of $3.00 may be 
sent to Pernin H. Q. Taylor, E.B.T.A. 


Treasurer, Box 406, Ardmore, Pennsylvania. 








Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PROGRAMS OF OFFICE PRACTICE AND PROCEDURES 


This 16-page booklet, which is available free, includes the following parts: Part I, Suggested Programs for Integrated 
Office Practice; Part II, Outlines and Suggested Materials 
Bibliography of Office Practice Plans; Part IV, Materials for Office Practice and Related Training. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


for Programs of Office Practice and Procedures; Part III, 





Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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AND MANAGEMENT 


3rd 
Edition 


By Shilt and Wilson 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGE- 
MENT is designed for courses commonly 
referred to as business principles, business 
management, business organization, advanced 
business, business administration, or business 
organization and management. It introduces 
many topics that are not covered in other 
specific business courses and ties together 
much of the subject matter found in other 
separate courses. Therefore, it helps the 
student to get a practical working under- 
standing of business organization, business 
procedures, and business management. It 
provides a much needed background for 
every student who expects to go into business. 
It is specifically essential for three types of 
persons: (a) those who will become em- 
ployees in a business, (b) those who may 
eventually rise to managerial positions, and 
(c) those who may eventually own and operate 
a small business. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Ready February 1 


A NEW BOOK 
, FOR ADVANCED 
// BUSINESS MAJORS 








SOME TOPICS 


COVERED 


Opportunities 
Financing 
Starting 
Housing 
Equipment 
Organization 
Layout 
Purchasing 
Merchandising 
Selling 
Advertising 
Display 
Transportation 
Collecting 
Budgeting 
Record keeping 
Insurance 


Banking 








(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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-If your school can offer 
ONLY ONE course in 


office practice... 
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By Loso and Agnew 
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CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE has been 
written to fill the need for a basic, compre- 
hensive terminal course in the general 
office training program. 


Available with a workbook, 


tests, a filing practice set — 
Here is a book that covers all the common 
and basic office duties and procedures 
except those dealing with dictation and 
transcription. It integrates other business 


all optional. Other materials 


courses and adds many new knowledges will be recommended for 
and skills. Basic principles, procedures, 
and knowledges are emphasized. Ade- building a more comprehen- 


quate training is provided in the develop- 
ment of skills. However, the training is not 
of just the “busy work” type. It is meaning- 
ful and practical. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 


sive program. 
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Distributive Education — 
Needed More Now Than Ever Before 


(Submitted by Joseph D. Farrell 
Red Bank High School 
Red Bank, New Jersey) 


The honeymoon is over! The days of 
shortages, standing in line, bribing, and 
bowing to salespeople are gone and almost 
forgotten. The buyer’s market is back with 
us again. With the disappearance of a 
seller’s market we also find the disappearance 
of the order-taker, the independent, the over- 
confident and many times overbearing sales- 
person. In other words, salesmen must SELL 
again, and merchants are once again looking 
for people who CAN sell. Job competition 
and competition for the consumer’s dollar 
were never keener. 

To those of us in distributive education, 
this shortage of effective retail sales per- 
sonnel presents a challenge. Distributive 
education programs all over the nation must 
put forth the extra effort needed to meet the 
need of merchants in their communities for 
trained, interested, and ambitious sales 
personnel. In communities where distribu- 
tive education programs are not in operation 
and the demand presents itself, programs 
must be established. Programs on both the 
part-time and the adult-extension level 
should be expanded and brought up to date. 

With a large percentage of our population 
engaged in distributive occupations, we are 
falling down on our educational job if we do 
not offer the young people in our community 
the opportunity to receive specific vocational 
training for their chosen work. In most 
communities where the demand exists, mer- 
chants will welcome a program that will 
benefit them and their customers. Yes, 
customers are also yearning for the pre-war 
days when the customer was right. 

Students and parents also approve an 
educational program that gives them actual 
contact with the business world. The need 
for a distributive education program in many 
communities is a glaring need and this need 
is being ignored. Other vocational fields 
are expanding their activities constantly; for 
example, home economics, agriculture, secre- 
tarial and clerical. Yet in the field of 
distribution, which employs many of our 
students, the needs of our students are not 
being met. 

If distributive education is not offered in 
your high school and the need for such a 
program is apparent, contact your state 
supervisor of distributive education for in- 
formation. Survey the merchants in your 


February, 1954 





community and the local chamber of com- 
merce. You will find them interested and 
eager to help. Distributive education brings 
together the business community and the 
school and gives your students an oppor- 
tunity to study in a field that is both interest- 
ing and lucrative. It keeps many students in 
school who might normally drop out in their 
senior year and helps to ease the financial 
burden at home because students can earn 
while they learn. Distributive education 
supplies the community with retail sales 
personnel who have had a year of actual 
business experience when they graduate. 


Bloomsburg Contest and Fashion Show 


The twenty-second annual business edu- 
cation contest and office machines show will 
be held at the State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, on Saturday, 
May 8, 1954. Examinations will be con- 
ducted in bookkeeping, business arithmetic, 
Gregg shorthand, typewriting, and business 
law. A limited number of copies of last year’s 
examinations are available at the price of 
$1.00 a set. 

Since the number of schools entering the 
contest is limited by the capacity of the 
rooms and the availability of equipment, it 
is suggested that interested schools secure 
entry blanks as early as possible. Entrance 
to the contest will be determined upon a 
first-received, first-served basis. All entry 
blanks must be on file on or before April 15, 
1954. 

High schools located eighty miles or more 
from Bloomsburg may secure free overnight 
accommodations at the College for one 
teacher and five contestants as long as ac- 
commodations at the College are available. 
In case accommodations at the College are 
insufficient to care for the number requesting 
rooms, contestants and teachers may secure 
rooms at tourist homes at moderate cost. 

On Friday evening, May 7, at 8:15 o’clock 
in Carver Auditorium, the eighth annual 
fashion show will be given in honor of visit- 
ing teachers and contestants. On Saturday 
morning, May 8, 1954, from 8:30 to 12:30 in 
Navy Hall Auditorium, there will be an 
exhibit of business education textbooks and 
office machines. 

Entry blanks and information concerning 
the contest, fashion show, and exhibits may 
be seeured from Dr. Richard G. Hallisy, 
Director of the Business Education Depart- 
ment, State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 
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College: Your Challenge. (Released in 1953.) 
This 1-reel, 16-mm. sound motion picture, available in 
color or black and white, was produced by Coronet 
Instructional Films. Dr. Francis J. Brown, staff asso- 
ciate of the American Council on Education acted as 
educational collaborator. The film may be shown in 
10 minutes. 


Summary. The film describes some of the important 
aspects of college life and indicates the contribution of 
a college education to the individual and to the nation. 
In the film two students, very different in type, dis- 
cuss the meaning of a college education and the work 
required of a college student. One of the boys is a 
serious student, while the other is as interested in ath- 
letics as he is in books. With their different interests, 
the two students contribute to a comprehensive ap- 
preciation of the question with which a young person, 
contemplating college, is faced. The film suggests that 
the freedom that college life presents to students is in 
itself a learning experience. The film emphasizes that 
buildings and classes, teachers and studies, and activ- 
ities and campus life are all facets of the college ex- 
perience. 

Recommended Use. Guidance counselors will find 
this film helpful. 

Sale and Rental. “College: Your Challenge” may be 
purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price of a 
black and white print is $50.00 and for color $100. For 
rental purposes contact your regular film rental li- 
brary. 
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United States Regional Geography Series. 
(Released in 1952.) This is a series of ten 35-mm. silent 
filmstrips in color. The titles of the filmstrips in the 
series are: “The United States: A Regional Overview,” 
“The Northeast,” “The Appalachian Highlands,” 
“The Atlantic Plain and Piedmont,” “The Great Lakes 
Region,” “The Gulf Plains,” “The Central Plains,” 
“The Great Plains,” “The Plateau Region,” and “The 
Pacific Coast Region.” 


Summary. The primary purpose of the series of film- 
strips is to give the students an understanding of the 
physical, industrial, and human geography of the 
United States. The series of filmstrips should also give 
the students an appreciation of the interrelationship of 
geographic and social factors as applied to the United 
States. The filmstrips show how the geographic factors 
of a region have affected the life of the people who live 
there, and how the people in some instances have 
attempted to control or modify certain geographic 
factors of the region. More than 400 color photographs 
have been used in the series. 


Recommended Use. The filmstrips are suitable for 
use in high school classes in world economic geography. 


Sale. “United States Regional Geography Series” 
may be purchased from Young America Films, In- 
corporated, 18 East 41st Street, New York 17, New 
York. The selling price of the complete series is $49.50. 
Each individual filmstrip sells for $6.00. 


Selling As a Career. (Released in 1953.) This 
16-mm. sound film available in color or black and white 
was produced by Coronet Instructional Films. Dr. C. 
A. Nolan, professor of business education and market- 
ing, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, acted 
as educational collaborator. The film may be shown in 
approximately 10 minutes. 


Summary. The primary purpose of this film is to 
give students an insight into the principles of good 
salesmanship and to indicate the personal qualities 
demanded of the salesman. The film provides students 
with an understanding of the role that selling plays 
in our entire economy. Different types of selling jobs 
are discussed in the film. To consider selling as a 
career, the film presents some aspects of the life of one 
salesman. The film emphasizes that for many young 
men and women selling is a career to consider. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for vocational 
guidance purposes. All classes in distributive educa- 
tion would also be interested in the film. 


Sale and Rental. “Selling As a Career” may be 
obtained from Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price for a 
black and white print is $50.00 and for color $100. 
For rental purposes contact your regular film rental 
library. 


The Louis Hand-Keyboard Chart. This is a 
1034” x 814” typewriter keyboard chart. 


Summary. This chart shows the keys controlled by 
each finger of the left hand and the right hand by im- 
posing the fingers of each hand over the keys that are 
controlled by each finger. The home position keys are 
red and the other keys are black. 


Recommended Use. The chart may be used to ad- 
vantage in beginning typewriting classes. 


Sale. “The Louis Hand-Keyboard Chart” may be 
purchased from Central Catholic High School, Room 
105, 2250 Cherry Street, Toledo 8, Ohio. The chart sells 
for 5 cents each for orders less than 100. A 20 per cent 
discount is allowed for orders for more than 100. Cash 
must accompany each order. 





























Gor a General 

Course for All 
Your Students 
6th Edition 


By Walters and Wingate 
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Features You Will Like: 
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e Competent authors 
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e Consumer emphasis 


e Broad approach 
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e Personality development 


= 


e Cases and examples 





e Visual presentation 
e Arithmetic of selling 
e English of selling 


e Merchandise study 





+ 

FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING emphasizes | ere 
the consumer point of view and the render- 
ing of service to customers. Personality 
development is woven into the course so . 
that it has a great general value. It is writ- e Teachers’ manual 

ten in an interesting and dynamic style. It 

takes full advantage of visual illustrations 

with plenty of case examples taken right x sf 
out of selling situations. 


e Optional workbook 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Life Adjustment Education in Action —A 
Symposium. 1953. This 541-page, printed, cloth- 
bound book edited by Franklin R. Zeran is a report of 
the Commission on Life Adjustment Education for 
Youth. It contains information that will help teachers 
and administrators in their endeavors to provide mean- 
ingful learning experiences to all high school students. 
The editor and authors have played important leader- 
ship roles in their respective fields of competence. The 
topics included and the author for each topic are: 
(1) Developments in Secondary Education, 1890-1945, 
by Dr. Walter H. Gaumnitz; (2) Life Adjustment 
Education in Action, 1944-1952, by Dr. Franklin R. 
Zeran; (8) Objectives of Life Adjustment Education by 
Dr. Roosevelt Basler; (4) Life Adjustment and Ele- 
mentary Education by Dr. Don S. Patterson; (5) Edu- 
cation for Marriage and Family Living by Dr. Lester A. 
Kirkendall; (6) Life Adjustment Education and the 
Community by Dr. Paul A. Young; (7) The Curriculum 
in Life Adjustment Education by Dr. Marcella R. 
Lawler and Dr. Gordon N. Mackenzie; (8) The Lan- 
guage Arts in Life Adjustment Education by Helen F. 
Olson; (9) Science in Life Adjustment Education by 
Dr. Philip G. Johnson; (10) Mathematics in Life Ad- 
justment Education by Dr. Homer Boroughs, Jr.; 
(11) Music in Life Adjustment Education by Robert B. 
Walls; (12) Art in Life Adjustment Education by 
Dr. Arne W. Randall; (13) Vocational and Industrial 
Education by Dr. Harry C. Schmid; (14) Social Studies 
in Life Adjustment Education by Dr. Hugh B. Wood; 
(15) Business Education in Life Adjustment Education 
by P. W. Thelander; (16) Home Economics in Life 
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Adjustment Education by Iris Albert; (17) Health and 
Physical Education in Life Adjustment Education by 
Dr. Robert W. Bergstrom; (18) Guidance Services for 
Life Adjustment Education by Ramon L. Charles; 
(19) The Cocurriculum in Life Adjustment Education 
by Dr. Ellsworth Tompkins; (20) Work Experience 
Programs in Life Adjustment Education by Bernard A. 
Jordan and Harry B. Spencer; (21) Instructional Ma- 
terials for Life Adjustment Education by Dr. Amo De 
Bernardis; (22) "Agriculture in Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion by? Henry A. Tenpas and Clarence V. Jean; 
(23) Adult Education in Life Adjustment by Dr. Henry 
E. Stevens; and (24) Putting theProgram into Action 
by Glenn F. Varner. Price $5.20 net. Order from Chart- 
well House, Incorporated, 280 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. 


The People Versus Inflation. 1952. This 43- 
page, printed, paper-bound education resource unit for 
secondary schools was prepared on the recommendation 
of national educational leaders. The purpose of the 
resource unit is to present to high school students and 
teachers the problem of inflation as it affects everyone 
in America. The resource unit is divided into two parts 
— “Content Material” and “Teaching Aids.” The first 
part describes the problem of inflation and the second 
part suggests ways the teacher might organize the class 
in order to study the problems of inflation as they affect 
the different groups in our nation. Free. Address your 
requests to the Office of Public Information, Office of 
Price Stabilization, Washington 25, D. C. 


Consumer Credit — Facts For You. 1952. By 
Wallace P. Mors. This 32-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet outlines the characteristics of each type of 
credit and tells the proportion of borrowers who use it. 
The various types of credit outlined in the booklet are 
installment buying, installment loans, single payment 
loans, charge accounts, and service credit. The booklet 
gives valuable tips on how to find reliable legal lending 
agencies and how to avoid getting into the clutches of 
unscrupulous business operators. A guide for deter- 
mining the actual interest rate on any loan or install- 
ment buying plan is included in the booklet. Price 
10 cents. Order from Consumer Education Department, 
Household Finance Corporation, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance For You 
and Your Family Under the Federal Social 
Security Law. 1952. This 12-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet outlines in brief the provisions of the 
old-age and survivors insurance system and explains 
who can receive its benefits. Some of the topics included 
are: (1) What it provides; (2) Most kinds of work count 
toward Social Security; (8) Some kinds of work do not 
count toward Social Security; (4) Whom it protects; 
(5) Becoming insured; (6) How much it pays; (7) How 
it is paid for; (8) What you should do; and (9) Your 
Social Security card. Price 5 cents. Order from Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Blue Book of 16-mm. Films. 1953. This 172- 
page, printed, paper-bound catalogue lists films in all 
subject areas. The films are classified according to 
subjects. Business teachers will be interested in the 
films listed under the following classifications: Eco- 
nomics and Business, Education, World Geography, 
and Human Relations and Guidance. An index to pro- 
ducers and distributors of 16-mm. films is included in 
the catalogue. Price $2.00. Order from Educational 
— Incorporated, 64 East Lake Street, Chicago 1, 

inois. 
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Sixth Edition 
TYPEWRITING 2 t<-2<2 

and Crawford 
Yes, a new record has been established. More than 12,000 schools are using 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING. More than 5,000 schools have already 


adopted the new sixth edition. More than 1,300 schools have changed from 
competing books to the new sixth edition. 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Sixth Edition, includes the best of the old and 
the best of the new in the teaching of typewriting. It has a simplified lesson plan 
and a new skill pattern. There is a new program for developing production 
typing skill. Lessons are simplified and easy to follow. 


Every state that has made a state adoption since this book has 
been published has adopted 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 
for exclusive basal use or for multiple use. 


You will be proud and happy to use it in your own classes. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 








Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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King Size 
Floridan (picking up a melon): “Is this the largest 
apple you can grow in your state?” 
Californian: “Stop fingering that grape.” 


The Hard Way 
“It’s absurd for this man to charge us ten dollars for 
towing us three miles.” 


“That’s all right. 


He’s earning it—I have my 
brakes on.” 


A Fair Reward 
A naval officer fell overboard. He was rescued by a 
deck hand. The officer asked how he could reward him. 


“The best way, sir,” said the gob, “is to say nothing 
about it. If the other fellows knew I'd pulled you out, 
they’d chuck me in.” 


In Complete Agreement 


Lady (after tramp finished eating): “It’s merely a 
suggestion — the woodpile is in the back yard.” 


Tramp: “You don’t say. What a splendid place for 
a woodpile.” 
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Gone, But Not Forgotten 


A kindhearted farmer told the forlorn lad whose load 
of hay had overturned in the road to forget his troubles 
and come in and have dinner with his family. There 
—— be time enough to right the hayrack after a good 
meal. 


The boy demurred; he said he didn’t think his father 
would like it. 


But the farmer persisted and won. After the meal, 
the boy said he felt better and expressed his appreciation 
of the hospitality. At the same time he was sure his 
father wouldn’t like it. 


“Nonsense!” said the host. “By the way,” he added, 
“‘where is your father?” 


“‘He’s under the hay!” said the boy. 
eee 


A Strange Sight 


“Oh, mother,” exclaimed little Gerald when he saw 
a snake for the first time, “come here quick! Here’s a 
tail wagging without any dog.” 


Scoop 


Politician: “Did your paper say I was a liar and a 
scoundrel?” 


Editor: “It did not.” 
Politician: “Well, some paper in this town said so.” 


Editor: “It may have been our contemporary down 
the street. We never print stale news.” 


Lunch Counter Philosopher 
ell me what you eat, and I'll tell you what you 


“eé 


are. 


Meek Little Man (sitting at end of counter): 


“Waitress, please cancel my order for the shrimp 
salad.” 


A Helping Hand 


The young lover, eloping with his girl, climbed the 
ladder and rapped on her window pane. She opened the 
window softly. 


“Are you ready?” he asked. 


“Ssh! Not so loud!” she whispered. “I’m so afraid 
Father will catch us.” 


“*That’s all right,’”’ said the youth rather dubiously. 
*‘He’s down below holding the ladder.” 


Brief, But to the Point 


Wife: “Well, what happened when you asked the 
boss for a raise?” 
Hubby: “Why, he was like a lamb.” 
Wife: “What did he say?” 
Hubby: “Baa.” 
eee 


Well Qualified 


Ned: “Pop, what becomes of a ball player when his 
eyesight begins to fail?” 
Pop: “They make an umpire of him.” 
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YORK, ROWE 
COOPER 


Modern, World-wide Treatment of Economic, Cli- 
matic, Physical, Human, Product, Regional Factors 


WORLD ECONOMIC GEOG- 
RAPHY is such a completely re- 
vised book that a new title has 
been used to emphasize this com- 
plete revision. In the present trou- 
bled world with unsettled political 
boundaries here is a book you can 
teach with confidence because it 
emphasizes the economic, climatic, 
physical, human, product, and re- 
gional factors without depending 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


upon references to questionable 
political boundaries. In this schol- 
arly new book economic geography 
is treated as a central core to. which 
the factors of history, sociology, and 
anthropology contribute. 

A scholarly treatment has_ been 
accomplished in almost fiction-like 
style that will capture the interest 
of every student. 


PUBLISHING CO. 


_» 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Man, married, age 57, in good health, desires position 
with outstanding business college, state college, or 
university for one year during leave of absence from a 
Western state college. Has had thirty-one years’ experi- 
ence in grade school administration and teaching in 
high school, business college, and state college. Special 
teaching subjects: accounting, business law, arithmetic. 
Can fill in other subjects, if necessary. Holds M.A. degree 
from New York University. Actual experience as ac- 
countant, postal ——— and assistant postmaster. 
Work to begin September Must make contract by 
a in order to arrange for leave of absence. Address, 

lo. 92. 


Licensed public accountant is interested in returning 
to teaching profession. College education, B.A. degree. 
Several years’ private school teaching experience. En- 
gaged in public accounting and insurance business on 
own account since 1947. Will require reasonable time to 
dispose of business. Address, No. 97. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted: Instructor of typewriting and Gregg short- 
hand. Should be able to teach filing, secretarial studies, 
— English. Excellent opportunity. Address, 

Oo. 


Commercial college in Washington, D. C., desires to 
employ field registrar and vocational counselor. Large 
college, established fifty years, offering secretarial, 
accounting, and business administration programs, 
C.P.A. preparation. Full time, permanent employment. 
College graduate with teaching and selling experience 
preferred. Address, No. 94. 


Competent accounting instructor, capable to teach 
office machines, wanted to serve as principal of Account- 
ing and Business Administration Department in a 
long-established school. Should be a good fieldman. 
Will consider selling interest in school. Address, No. 98. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


A good business college with a drafting department, 
established in 1896, located in New England, for sale. 
Approved for veteran training. Would like to turn school 
over to new owner by next school year. Owner selling 
for personal reasons. Address, No. 95. 


Business college, 58 years old, located in central t 
of state of Ohio, for sale. Approved for G. I. training. 
Has 150-student capacity. ced below inventory value. 
—— is selling because of other interests. Address, 

o. 96. 


Small, money-making school, located in Finger Lakes 
Region of New York State, for sale. Excellent reputation. 
Ideal for man and wife. Registered by the New York 
State Board of Regents; approved for all veteran training, 
including P.L. 550. 1953-54 enrollment secured effort- 
lessly; high type of student attending. Investigation 
of reputation of school invited. Fair cash price asked. 
Inviting inquires early; aid in assisting buyer get started 
for 1954-55 enrollment given gratis. Owner must sell 
for personal reasons. Only those who can come to see 
school inquire. Address, No. 100. 


FOR SALE 


One good used Stenotype with case and a quantity 
of Stenotype paper for sale. Reasonably priced. Address, 
No. 99. 








Kansas Workshop 


The Department of Business and Busi- 
ness Education at Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, announces a workshop 
on the extra-class activities of the business 
teacher to be held for two weeks, May 31- 
June 11, 1954. 

The workshop will be practical with dis- 
cussions being based on actual problems in 
extra-class activities as determined by a 
survey of the state’s business teachers. 
Expert and experienced Kansas business 
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teachers, company representatives, or out- 
of-state personnel will be called in as special 
consultants for each activity area covered. 

Two hours of graduate credit may be 
obtained by each participant who attends 
for the full two weeks; one hour of graduate 
credit may be earned by those who partic- 
ipate during the first week only. Gerald 
W. Maxwell, faculty member and assistant 
professor of business and business education, 
will serve as coordinator of the workshop. 
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